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PREFACE 


The Romantic East is a narrative of a tour in 
liurma, Assam, anc^Kashmir, and it completes 
tl^ series begun in Around the World through 
Japan and continued in India of To-day. 

The romantic side of Burma is to l)e found in 
its people, who are of all Oriental races the least 
spoiled by contact with the West The romance 
of Kashmir lies in the country itself, while the 
romance of Assam is a purely commercial one, 
connected with the tea industry. 

The Romantic East offers some guidance as 
to what may be seen during a short tour; and 
it will serve a useful purpose if it induces those 
who intend to travel at some future time to 
mature thdr plans in the present for now is 
the time to visit Burma and Kashmir*—before the 
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character of the Burmese people is changed by the 
steady influx of alien immigrants, and before the 
amenities of the Kashmir Valley are endangered 
by the new railway. 

The majority of the illustrations are from my 
own cameras, but several are selected from the 
large collection of Burmese photographs taken 
by Mr. W. W. Schumacher in 1905. The design ^ 
on the cover represents a corner of the Eindawya 
Pagoda, Mandalay. 
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THE ROMANTIC EAST 

CHAPTER I 

OOLOEN BURMA 

0 

The ideal East—Bunnese characteristics—^The Yellow Peril— 
Annexation—Religion—Marriage and divorce—Burmese 
women—Costumes —A few figures. 

In Ptolemy’s map of the world, dating from the 
second century of our era, Burma is marked Chryse 
Cherson, “The Golden Peninsula” Then, as now, 
its streams were worked for gold; but so little is 
now won from the alluvial deposits that its ancient 
name would no longer be appropriate if it were not 
for its pagodas. These lift their gilded spires all 
over the country, and justify not only its Greek 
but its Indian title of Souverna Bhumi, “The 
Goldet\ Land.” 

It is to-day, of all countries open to ea.sy 
travelling, the nearest approach to the'ideal East, 

1 I 
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the le&st spoilt, in spite of its oil-mills, rice-mills, , 
and timber-yards, by contact with the West, and' 
the most pleasing in regard to the character of its 
people. 

These conditions, however, are doomed to pass 
away. The Burmese, originally Indo-Chinese, are 
being hard pressed by their ancestral races. By 
the northern frontier and from over the seas the 
enterprising Chinamen pour .into the country in a 
steady stream, absorbing the retail trade of the 
rural districts, and competing successfully ,in the 
towns; while the famished hordes of Tamils come 
oyer in their thousands to cultivate the paddy-fields 
of the delta and press the idle Burman from the 
land. 

Up to the present no great harm has been done, 
for in spite of. the undesirable aliens the Burmese 
continue to increase. The coolies employed in the • 
towns are doing work whidh the Burmese never 
attempted to do, and the Chinese are rather forcing 
the Burmese women out of busmess than com¬ 
peting with the men. The Burman is by heredity 
and choice a cultivator of the soil, and as a field 
labourer i^ unexcelled. But now he is being 
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5 

attacked in his last stronghold by the Tamil, and 
the struggle may prove disastrous to the Burman, 
either on the material side, or by causing a change 
ill his most pleasing characteristics. 

By nature the Burman is an indolent, lazy 
fellow, who is quite willing to let his wife do all 
the work without any interference on his part as 
long as she provides him with plenty of food to 
*eat and tobacco to smpke. But the idleness of the 
Burman, fostered by a superstitious belief in lucky 
and unlucky days, is^ not the shiftless indifference 
of the ne’er-do-weel or the sullen apathy of the 
weak and hopeless. It is rather the careless 
optimism of the philosopher combined with the 
sportsman’s contempt for productive labour in¬ 
herited from a long line of freedom-loving ancestors. 
For the Burmese were a conquering race, their 
empire had been successfully defended by the" 
sword from the assaults of the surrounding hostile 
races and tribes; and when the British took Burma 
they found a free race who had not, as in India, 
been previously subdued by foreign invaders. 

Watch the Burman play at his favourite games, 
or put him in charge of a boat on a river in flood. 
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and you will find that he has a fund of energy to 
expend on those things in which he takes ah 
interest Moreover, he is a cheerful, merry fellow; 
and, when not roused to sudden jealousy, a very 
pleasant companion. But John Chinaman is taking 
to wife the pick of the Burmese girls, and he has 
his privilege of selection, because he gives them a 
better home, less work, and finer clothes and jewels; 
and, as long as his sons’ pigt^ls are left to his care, 
is quite content to conform to the observances of 
the Buddhist religion, and let his wife bring up the 
daughters as she likes. The mixed race springing 
up from these inter-marriages is a very good one 
indeed, inheriting the cheerful temper and quick 
wit of the mother together with the fathers 
capacity for work. To the Chinaman Burma is 
China inasmuch as he is content to live, die, and be 
buried thore, and you may meet Chinamen whose ' 
fathers and even grandfathers have been bom in 
Burma. John is not far wrong either, for Burma 
was, at any rate nominally, tributary to China as 
recently as 1881, or up to within five years of 
the time when England took the third bite and 
gobbled upcwhat had been left of the Burmese 
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cherry from the two previous bites taken in 1826 
and 1852. 

By the treaty of February 24,1826, the coasts 
of Tenasserim bordering on Siam, and of Arakan, 
the narrow strip between the mountains and the 
Bay of Bengal, were ceded with the outlying bits 
of Assam to the Honourable East India Company 
by His Majesty the King of Ava. By proclama- 
•tion of December 20, 1852, Lower Burma was 
annexed, and the Irawadi valley up to Prome, as 
well as the valley of the Sittang up to a point about 
thirty-five miles north of Toungoo, came under 
British rule. On January 1, 1886, Upiper Burma 
was annexed, and the whole of Burma became a 
province of British India. 

Upper Burma was the real home of the Burmese 
race. Lower Burma being occupied by the Talaing 
or Mun race; but the Burmese have settled in large 
numbers in the delta, and it is becoming more and 
more difficult to distinguish the various races which 
inhabit the country. 

Practically all of the Burmese are Buddhists; 
but the missionaries have had considerable success 
with some of the minor races, and ib is said that 
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a round hundred thousand of the Karens are 
Christians. In theory, Burmese Buddhisiin is the 
purest form of the religion, unchanged since it was 
brought to Burma by Asoka’s missionaries, and it 
is possible that some of the more learned monks 
follow “ the way ” indicated by Gawdama ; but, as 
a rule, the Buddhism of the Burman is so lost in a 
flood of superstition that it is rarely found on the 
surface. The Burmese have„ however, learnt from 
their religion the virtues of tolerance, charitableness, 
kind-heartedness, and hospitality to a degree beyond 
most other races. Even the casual visitor to their 
country is impressed with their romantic character 
and envies their happy disposition. 

As in other Buddhist countries marriage in 
Burma is a purely secular affair. The parties agree 
to become man and wife and that is quite sufRcient. 
If there is any ceremony at all, the most ihiportant 
observance is the eating out of the same dish, just 
as the Japanese drink out of the same sak^ cup. 
The wife retains her maiden name and her separate 
property. Divorce is equally simple and free. In 
the villages an application to the elders by either 
party procuues a divorce attested in writing; the 
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party claiming the divorce leaving the cdmmon 
home, flach retains the property he or she had 
before the marriage and half of what has been 
accumulated during the time they have been 
husband and wife. In some cases where the 
husband has paid “marriage-money” to get his 
bride the wife must repay this if she secures a 
divorce. In any event, the wife takes the female 
•children and the husband the male children. 

There seems to be no law against a plurality of 
wives nor any stigma attached to having two or 
three wives under thfe same roof. In these customs 
the Burmans and Japanese agree, and in Burma as 
in Japan the family life of the peasants is open to 
the observation of any traveller. 

Burmese girls have little of the educational 
advantages of the boys, but their free life gives them 
an early worldly knowledge, and the Burmesewomen 
have many attractions. They are aifectionate and 
passionate, cheerful and bright, clever in their own 
affairs and in business, sharp in making a bargain, 
excellent housekeepers, and generally faithful wives. 
They are seldom public prostitutes, but a girl may 
be bought from her parents. The negotiations are 
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usually conducted with the mother, who is keener 
at driving a good bargain ; and when the, contract 
is made the girl is kept as a concubine, and does 
not lose caste by assenting to such an arrangement 
During her concubinage she is treated as, and 
usually called, a “ wife,” and she frequently brings 
her mother and the children of previous “marriages” 
to live at the house of her new “husband.” 

The Burman drapes himself in a paso, or putspe, 
which is a piece of cloth about fourteen feet long 
and forty inches wide, and twists a gaily-coloured 
handkerchief around his head.' 

The costume of a Burmese woman ordinarily 
consists of two pieces; the engyi and lungyi, or 
tamein. The former is a loose double-breasted 
jacket with mandarin sleeves and falls over the 
lungyi, which, whenever the wearer can afford it, 
is of thin silk and is simply a square of about five 
feet with the ends usually sewn together so that it 
is put on like a petticoat and folded in over the 
right hip. Women usually go barefooted, but some¬ 
times wear clogs resembling the Japanese getOt or 
ornamental slippers with a pointed toe-cap which 
holds all but the little toe. Decorated with a 
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certain amount of jewellery, with a scarf \ta~bet) 
^und her neck, a wreath of flowers in her well- 
brushed hair, and a bunch of ** Christmas orchids ” 
falling over her right ear, the Burmese girl makes 
rather an effective picture; but you must be careful 
not to annoy her by aiming your camera at her, as 
she has an idea that with it you may be able to see 
through her clothes, a liberty which as a modest 
and moVal girl she cai^’t allow. The older women 
generally wear one or two switches or tails of fake 
hair, and rub the face, and neck over with white 
powder when making their toilet. 

The Burmese year 1267 began on the 15th of 
April 1905, and the fact that their era is so far 
behind ours may account for their not being quite 
up to date in some other matters. For example, it 
took us the best part of two days to do eighty- 
• three miles by rail; it took until Wednesday' 
afternoon for a letter posted the previous Friday in 
Rangoon city to be delivered roimd the corner; 
a^dit took over a quarter of an hour and a personal 
application at the office to get a clean towel at the 
leading hotel in Burma. But there are compensa¬ 
tions, as we discovered the morning we left Mandalay 

3 
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for Gokteik. The train leaves Mandalay at six in 
the morning to make the connection at Myohaung, 
and we had engaged a ticca-gharry to call for us at 
the Club in time to catch this train. But it seems 
that the gates of Fort Dufferin are not opened 
until six o’clock, and, owing to this, our gharry 
arrived too late for the train. However, we drove 
to the station, caught a train at 6.80 a.m. to 
Myohaung, and found the train for Gokteik still 
waiting at the junction, where it continued to wait 
for another quarter of an hour. 

Including the Shan States, which are “more or 
less dependant,” Burma has an area of 286,788 
square miles, or over four times that of England 
and Wales, and its population in 1901 was estimated 
at over 10,490,000, while the cities of Rangoon, 
Mandalay, and Moulmein had respectively 284,801, 
182,498, and 55,785 inhabitants. Rice is the. 
principal food of the people as well as the principal 
article of export; and of the total cultivated area, 
which exceeds 11,000,000 acres, three out of every 
four acres are planted with rice. When we left 
Rangoon at the end of December, 1904, we were 
told that nearly 2,800,000 tons of cargo-rice would 
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b6 available for export during 1905, an amoufit that 
would be-reduced by fifteen per cent in converting 
it into cleaned rice. Not only is the delta 
extremely well adapted to rice-growing but the 
heavy rainfall, averaging from a hundred to two 
hundred inches at various places near the coast, is 
another favourable factor. 

In Burma we found that we were “thakins” 
instead of “sahibs,” and that we were honoured 
with a sheko in place of a salaam. 



CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST VIEW 

Madras to Rangoon—^The Rangooiv river—Plague protection— 
Pagodas and dagobas—The fraternity of the Yellow Robe 
—Monks and monasteries. 

Up to the time we visited Burma there had been 
no plague in that country and, as a protectioii 
agiunst it, passengers leaving Indian ports for 
Rangoon had to be examined by the Health Officer 
at the time of embarkation, and their servants had 
to present themselves, four or five hours before the 
. steamer sailed, for personal examination and fumi> 
gation of their clothes and luggage; an indignity 
which our “bearer” strongly resented. / 

We sailed from Madras for Rangoon, in.'a 
“ British India” steamer, going out to the ship in a 
jolly-boat, and did the voyage of nine hundred 

miles in a^few minutes over three days. Oiir 

12 
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vessel, of about 4000 tons gross and undei* 2000 
tons net, is licensed to carry, if used for natives 
only, over 8500 passengers, on and ’tween decks, 
in fair weather, and nearly 2000 in foul weather. 
On this voyage we carried about 1800 Tamils for 
the rice-fields of the Irawadi delta, and in addition 
there were untold numbers of ants, cockroaches, 
and rats aboard. The voyage was without accident 
jsave that a Jesuit priest left open the bathroom tap, 
which flooded all the cabins on one side of the ship 
and damaged a lot of clothing and luggage. 

At eight o’clock iif the morning of the third day 
we sighted the lightship on the Krishna Shoal, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon we slowed up at the 
pilot brig and took the pilot aboard, an hour later 
we had the obelisk on Elephant Point abeam and at 
> six o’clock in the evening had landed on the pier at 
Rangoon. 

Entering the Rangoon river we overtook a full- 
rigged ship carrying every stitch of canvas, a 
glorious sight seldom seen in these days. Farther 
up we saw the rice-boats and house-boats with the 
high stems peculiar to Burmese rivers but not 
ublike the Chinese boats seen on the Canton 
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river. The sampans in the Rangoon river also 
remind one of China, but the boatmen row Malay 
fashion standing and pushing their crossed oars. 

It is eleven miles from the pilot brig, or about 
^ seven miles from the first buoy which marks the 
channel of the Rangoon river, to Elephant Point 
at its entrance, and Rangoon is twenty-six miles 
farther up the river, or twenty-two miles as the 
crow flies. The obelisk on Elephant Point is 130 
feet high, and the Eastern Grove lighthouse on 
Grove Point opposite is 98 feet high. On the way 
up the Hmawwun (Mowoon) Chaung enters from 
the east, and a little higher up Bassein Creek joins 
from the west. Liffey Island is passed, and just 
before the Pegu river comes in from the east the 
Syriam Pagoda is seen on the same side. Syriam, 
the old town where the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English had in succession factories or trading-posts, 
lies some miles away up the Pegu river. 

The first distant view of Shwe Dagon pagoda, 
rising above Rangoon and dimly seen through its 
smoke and haze, is one of the most impressive 
sights that can well be imagined. It awakens the 
feelings of ^we and veneration inspired by the view 
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of St. Paul’s from the lower Thamei^ or the Vhite 
dome of the Capitol at Washington seen miles 
away over the tops of the trees. ^ You may, in very 
clear weather, first get sight of the pagoda from 
the bridge of a steamer while still out at sea; but 
it is more likely to come into view, after entering 
the river, about three miles above Elephant Point, 
when it is still over twenty miles away by boat. 

• The Shwe Dagon is the largest and most famous 
of all the Burmese pagodas, and the pagodas are 
the most characteristic feature of Burmese scenery. 
Every prominent cape on the coast of Lower 
Burma, and almost every hill in the Irawadi delta 
is crowned with one, and every village has one or 
mbrer while in Upper Burma they are found in 
great numbers in Mandalay, the modem capital, 
and in Ava and Amarapura, two of the previous 
seMs of Government. They are to be seen scattered 
up the river valleys to the very borders of China, 
and although they differ from the so-called pagoda 
of the latter country, they form an architectural 
link between them and the dagobas of India and 
Ceylon. 

The nine-storied pagodas on the C^pton river 
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are in reality towers of victory, and each story has 
its projecting roof or comice, closely resembling 
the projections on the Burmese pagoda spires. 
The Burmese name for pagoda is zedi, and paya 
means a shrine or its image. 

Both the pagoda and the dagoba are lineal 
descendants of the tope at Sanchi, and to the great 
Asoka, the builder of the Indian monument, Burma 
and Ceylon owe their architecture and their religion. 
The Buddhists say that Asoka sent the missionaries 
Sono and Uttaro to convert Burma, and that 
Buddhism became the Burmese state religion in the 
second century of our era; but Western historians 
think that Buddhism was introduced into Burma 
three centuries later from Ceylon. In both 
countries practically the whole of the indigenous 
population remains Buddhist to this day, those 
who profess other religions being Immigrants or. 
their progeny. 

The Burmese pagodas are similar in general 
form to the Thuparama Dagoba, at Anuradhapura, 
and others of the same type in Ceylon; and, like 
the dagobas, are gigantic reliquaries built over 
some sacr^ object They are not only identical 
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in the main outlines of construction and in ttie use 
of solid brickwork throughout, but even the name 
pagoda is supposed to be only a corruption of 
dagoba, which in turn is supposed to be derived 
from the Sanskrit words dhatu, relic, and garbha, 
womb. In both cases a raised platform, almost 
invariably square in plan, is built, although in some 
cases, as in that of the pagoda on the Botataung 
jetty at Rangoon, the top of the platform is on the, 
present, level of the ground. From the centre of 
the platform the pagoda proper springs, conical or 
pyramidal in general form, but most frequently 
with a square sub-base changing to a diminishing 
or terraced octagonal base, and then into a circular 
form tapering to a point surmounted by an umbrella¬ 
shaped metal top called a ti which sometimes has 
- the shape of a miniature seven or nine-storied 
_ pagoda. 

The dagoba usually has a circular base on a square 
sub-base, but more nearly approaches a hemispheric 
formand is also surmounted with a ti differing, 
however, in minor details from the pagoda tL The 
processionals or space left on the platform between 
^ outer edge and the base of the dagoba proper 
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is sometimes ornamented with statues, as at the 
Ruanweli Dagoba, Aniiradhapura, and enclosed 
with an ornamental rail, while the pagoda platforms 
are more frequently embellished with smaller 
pagodas, shrines, or bells suspended on wooden 
frames. 

The relic, if a very holy one, would probably be 
encased in gold, then ^closed in a silver box, 
which would in turn be placed in a copper 
receptacle, and this would be embedded in the 
centre of the erection, sometimes at the level of 
the platform and sometimes higher up. After the 
solid brickwork had been finished, the fabric would 
be covered with stucco or some sort of plaster, 
which would be whitewashed and perhaps covered 
with gold-leaf. In some cases a small pagoda 
containing a precious relic is completely encased 
• in a larger pagoda built over it at a later period, ajad 
this process may continue until the original plat¬ 
form becomes the base of the enlarged pagoda. 

There are some further peculiarities of the 
Burmese pagodas to be noticed. The base is 
sometimes completely encircled with minor shrines, 
as is that^f the Sule pagoda, Rangoon,' or ki^^ 
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entirely free, as is that of the Eindawya pagoda, 
Mandalay. Sometimes the embellishments of the 
platform follow some definite plan and are part of 
the original design, but more often these additions 
are made in an irr^ular and haphazard manner. 
Moreover, while the building of a pagoda or a 
shrine is a sure way of ** getting merit,” the same 
result is not attained by an equal expenditure in 
repairing an old one, so that you may see, on the 
same platform, shrines in all states of repair, from 
the freshly painted and gilded shrine with the 
carvings sharp and intact to the tumbledown shed 
with dismantled top, decayed boards, and defaced 
carvings. So with the pagodas themselves: some 
are'overgrown with trees, and some show their 
brick bones through their torn stucco skin, some 
are black with age, while others are newly white¬ 
washed or raise aloft glittering spires of gold. 

Shwe is the Burmese word for golden, but is also 
in general use to indicate an 3 rthing superlative and 
whether a pagoda is entirely covered with gold-leaf, 
or partly gilded, or has only a gilt ti, its name is 
pretty sure to begin with. shwe. 
t 'After the pagodas the greatest architectural 
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interest lies in the pongyi-kyoungs, the monasteries 
or residences of the pongyis or mendicant monks, 
who shave their heads, and, clothed in yellow gar¬ 
ments, beg their daily food. Their vows are taken 
for a short period only, but may from time to time 
be renewed indefinitely, or may be terminated at the 
end of any specified period. The monasteries or 
pongyi-kyoungs are not only the dwelling-places of 
the monks, but the schoolrooms of the country, 
so that every Burmese lad in former days followed 
the life of a monk for some years, and many 
Burmans return to it in after life. Even to-day 
primary education is almost entirely in the hands 
of the monks. A layman may become a monk at 
any time, and a monk may become a layman at~the 
termination of the period for which he has taken 
the vows. In this manner the life of the monks 
is known to the people from the inside, and th^re 
is no mystery about it. 

Every Burmese boy entered a monastery as a 
probationer or sheng when he was eight or nine 
years old, and assumed the yellow robe of a novitiate 
at about the age of twelve. The four grades are 
called sheng (or shinlaung), yahan, goyin, imd 
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pbngyi (or monk). The rank of pongyi is only 
properly applied to those who have had ten years’ 
service in the monastery. Nuns are not numerous, 
and therefore few Burmese girls got any regular 
schooling. The monks are not priests, but simply 
men who are following the path of virtue leading 
ultimately to Nirvana (Nehban). They take upon 
themselves no priestly functions, although they 
teach the spiritual law, expound the scriptures, and 
exhort others to keep from sin and follow the holy 
Way. 
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RANGOON 

The Shwe Dagon pagoda—Gawdama the Buddha—Ti^on-daings 
—The great bell of Rangoon—^The story of the tiger. 

As the Shwe Dagon was the first Burmese pagoda 
we had seen in the distance/ so it was the first we 
visited after landing at Rangoon. We drove out 
by the Pagoda Road, which is a continuation of 
China Street, passing the cathedral, the level 
racecourse, and the cantonment gardens, and dis¬ 
mounted at the foot of the long flights of stone 
and brick stairs leading from the south side to 
the top. On the first terrace going up, two 
monster griffins guard the entrance, which is 
through a new seven-roofed pavilion decorated with 
teak carvings and gorgeous in fresh paint and gild¬ 
ing. Then the steps lead up through passages to 

the levelle<| top of Theinguttara Hill, which forms 
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the great platform and measures 900 feet by 685 
feet. From the centre of the platform rises the 
pagoda on an octagonal base measuring 1855 feet 
around. 

The height of the pagoda is given by different 
authorities at various figures from 820 to 870 feet, 
and the height of the ti above the sea at from 448 
to 574 feet. The City Survey and the Gazetteer 
agree that the latter elevation is 518 feet and the 
Survey gives the details as follows; Crown of road 
at south steps 108*98 feet above mean tid^ platform 
‘88*77 feet above ro^, rim of the talapoin or 
umbrella 295*55 feet above platform, and tip of ti 
80*88 feet higher. The metal ti, which therefore 
rises about 826 feet above the platform, and is 
forty-seven feet high and weighs 2800 pounds, 
was presented in 1871 by Mindon Min, King of 
Independent Burma. It is heavily gilt and studded 
. with jewels, and it is believed to have cost £62,000. 

The Buddhist legends claim that Dagon, the 
name pf the city until changed to Rangun by 
Alompra, King of Ava, was founded in the sixth 
century b.c., and that the pagoda was built to 
contain relics of Gawdama and three previous 
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Buddhas. The sacred relics include the staff of 
Kakusanda, the water-filter of Konagamana, a 
portion of Kasyapa s robe, and eight hairs from the 
head of the Buddha, given with his own hand to 
the Burmese envoys. 

The base of the pagoda, from which the gold- 
leaf put on in 1871 has mostly disappeared, is 
entirely surrounded by temples and shrines, most 
of them containing brass or marble images of the 
Buddha in the act of renouncing the world. The 
Shwe Dagon has been r^lt several times during 
the last century, and the gold required to do the 
work well is alone worth nearly £10,000, to say 
nothing of the labour involved. 

The Burmese name for the Buddha is Gawdama 
(or Godama) from the Sanskrit Gautama or Pali 
Gotama ; and from the other Indian name of Sakya 
Muni the Japanese get their name of Shaka and 
the Chinese get Sa-ka. The latter also call the 
Buddha Fo, Foe, Fo-hi in their different dialects, 
and the Japanese commonly use the word^Butsu. 
In Burma the standing Gawdama is called Mat-taf- 
kodaw; the seated one, with the right hand over 
the knee and the left held palm upward in the lap. 
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T^-myin-kwe; and the reclining, dying Buddha, 
Shin-bin-tha-yaung. 

Many of the Gawdamas in the Shwe Dagon 
shrines have gold-embroidered robes thrown over 
thdr shoulders and covering them to their feet. 
The shrines themselves are covered with stucco, 
decorated with coloured glass, and have plate glass 
fronts, or are built entirely of teak. If of the latter, 
the wood may be in its natural colour, or varnished, 
or stained black, or gilded. At the side of these 
shrines are stone or stucco elephants, lions, and 
' other beasts; and dotted about are tagon-daigns, 
or iiag-stalfs, carrying tbe peculiar cylindrical or 
flat streamers made of netting held out by splints 
of bamboo. 

On the opposite side of the processional path 
• surrounding the pagoda, or rather on the outer 
mfurgin of the platform, to the right of the south 
entrance is a beautifully carved pavilion with 
thirteen pillars holding aloft double spires of seven 
stories. On the east side of the platform is a white 
temple, having in one bay a reclining figure of 
Yathodaya, the wife of Prince Thdddatha, the 
Buddha, reposii^ on a handsomely, decorated 

4 
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charpai, over which are suspended three modem 
white silk parasols trimmed with lace; and some 
of the best teak carvings are to be found on this 
side of the platform. On the north side is a carved 
and gilt pavilion with handsome pillars. In one 
of the corners near the Shan pagoda is the shrine of 
the great bell, or Maha Ganda, “the great sweet 
voice,” 14 feet high, 15 inches thick, and 7 feet 7^ 
inches in diameter at the mouth, which was pre¬ 
sented by Mentara Gyi;—and thereby hangs a tale. 
In 1853, after the second war with Burma, the 
British conquerors attempted to transport to Cal¬ 
cutta as a trophy this bell, which weighs over 42 
tons and is said to be the fourth largest in the 
world, but the boat overturned and the bell fell 
into the Rangoon river, and there remained despite 
all efforts to raise it. So the Burmans asked if 
they might keep the bell if they could get it up, 
and the official reply was, “ If (with heavy emphasis 
on the if) you can raise it, you can have it.” Now 
the Burmans had no heavy tackle, but they had a 
small idea whose application solved the problem. 
They made a heavy disc of solid teak, the exact 
size of the^ bell’s greatest diameter at the lip, and 
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fastened it firmly to the other end, or ear, of the 
bell, and in that manner made a wheel of it. They 
were then able by passing ropes around the centre 
to roll the bell out of the river and replace it on the 
temple platform. This is the accepted story, but the 
fact is that Maha Ganda was never moved at all. 
It was a smaller bell hanging near the north-west 
comer of the platform which was seized by the 
prize-agents during the war of 1826 and abandoned 
in the river. Sir James Edward Alexander, then 
a subaltern, in his TravelSt published in 1827, 

* relates that the natives raised the bell ** by attach¬ 
ing two cables to it, which at low water were made 
fast to a brig moored over it; when the tide rose so 
did the bell, and was hauled ashore.” 

There is another story of more recent date in 
relation to a tiger, which in some unexplained 
manner found its way into Rangoon, and sought 
refuge on one of the terraces of the base of the 
Shwe Dagon pagoda. Down rushed the monks 
and temple attendimts in a pmic to the fort below 
the pagoda and implored the soldiers to come up 
and kill the ferocious beast and so save them from 
a* terrible death. After much difficulty *and some 
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danger the tiger was traced to its hiding place, and 
in order to get at him a soldier had to climb to the 
roof of one of the smaller shrines from which he 
killed the animal Next day there was a gre&i 
commotion. The very pongyis who had begged 
the soldiers to kill the tiger denounced them as 
wicked slayers of the temple’s nat or good spirit, 
and not only hung the skin over the spot 
where it was shot, but ultimately placed on the 
pagoda platform a plaster image of the tiger 
to be worshipped by the faithful and shown to 
the curious. 

On the west side is a tazoung or memorial chapel, 
erected by Ko Oung Gyee (Gyi) in 1900 at a cost 
of Rs. 120,000 (say £8000), which will serve to show 
the quality of recent work as compared with the 
older examples here. On this side is the great 
recumbent Buddha, whose temple was being regilt 
at the time we visited it, and near the north-west 
comer is a big seated Buddha. To the right of the 
shrine at the top of the entrance steps is a finely 
carved tusk in a glass case. 

Even more interesting than the carvings on the 
shrines or < the images within is the crowd of well- 
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behaved worshippers who throng the platform. 
The Burmese women stroll about smoking cheroots 
or torches,” the latter nine inches long and an inch 
in diameter, containing a mixture of tobacco and 
leaves rolled in a teak-leaf wrapper or in a piece of 
the inner bark of the betel-tree. 

The Burmans lie on their back in the shade of 
the pagoda and smoke all day. Bven children 
only four or five years old smoke, and you may see a 
Burmese woman offer a puff from her ** torch ” to her 
friends or acquaintances. At one shrine you may see 
* a party of worshippers from the north-west frontier 
of India, at another some pilgrims from Siam or 
Ceylon; and you will be almost certain to see a 
resident Chinaman with his Burmese wife and 
children, the boys wearing pigtails and the girls 
dressed in Burmese fsshion. On the platform are 
foitune-teUers, and on the way down are the shops • 
for flowers, sweets, candles, tobacco, and the tri- 
angukr gongs with a wonderful tone which you 
may buy for a rupee, as well as qumnt pith dolls, 
who stand on thdr elephantine legs^ which are on 
sale from an anna up. Thai there is the drive 
through Dalhousie Park, where you m 9 .y see the 
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syces holding sunshades fashioned like the ancient 
chhatra or royal umbrella over the mem-sahibs; 
and there is the view, so well known from sketches 
and pictures, of Shwe Dagon over the Great 
Royal Lake (Kandawgyi). 
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RANGOON— {continued) 

The Sule pagoda—Nats—^The Central Jail—^Teak and elephants 
—Silver-ware—Rangoon hotels. 

There is another famous pagoda in Rangoon, 
• the Sule, at the junction of Dalhouae Street 
and Sule Pagoda Street Under this pagoda a 
Talaing prince is said to have been buried alive 
by Alompra. The well-kept pagoda platform 
contains many brass Gawdamas, and at the south¬ 
east comer is a shed under which may be seen 
the image of the Sule Nat, the guardian angd of 
the Shwe Dagon. The Burmese firmly believe 
in nats and their great powers for good or evil. 
There are nats with the attributes of good fairi^ 
or angels to be prayed to, and nats like evil genii 
or demons to be propitiated, but the existence of 
both kinds is very real to the Burmese, and the 
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wretch being flogged while we were making some 
purchases of **long-sleeve” chairs and carved teak 
purchases in the showroom. The flogging is done 
with a rattan half an inch thick and about a 
yard long. 

Rangoon is on the left bank of the Hlaing or 
Rangoon river, just above the point where it 
receives the Pegu river and Fazundaung creek. 
On the banks of the latter most of the rice-mills 
are situated, while the oil business is concentrated 
on the P^u. The unhusked ric^ or paddy, is 
converted into cargo rice by grinding off the outer 
husk, or into milled, or white rice by denuding it 
of the inner pellicle as well Higher up the 
Rangoon river, half-way to the suburb of 
Kemmendine, are some of the big timber-yards. 

. Having procured a card to the manager of one 
of .these yards, we went out early one morning . 
to see the elephants at work. They are unable 
to endure the heat during the middle of the day, 
even in winter, so that in the cold season they are 
only worked from daylight to nine o’clock and 
from three o’clock to dusk, while in summer their 
working hours are shorter. 
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The mahout sits not on the elephant’s neck, 
but on a sort of cross-frame of wood placed on 
a padded cloth well in the centre of the elephant’s 
back, and uses a long light goad {guzbuz); but 
well-trained animals learn to understand and 
obey, without being ridden, half-a-dozen words 
of command. We saw three at work, one old 
warrior whose brittle, chipped ears betrayed an 
age of eighty years or more, a young one, and one 
in his prime, about forty years old. They dragged 
the logs out of the river and up to the saw-mill 
with chains; lifted them off' the ground with their 
trunks and tusks; pushed them with their fore-feet, 
hind-feet, or trunk as directed, and finally stacked 
the squared timbers exactly as required. On the 
way back there are the fine carvings of the Chinese 
joss-house in the Strand Road to be seen, and at* 
the other end of the Strand Road, which continues 
as Monkey Point Road, is the Botataung Jetty, 
where there is a gold pagoda whose platform 
contains monuments erected ov^ the graves of 
British soldiers and sailors who fell in the second 
Burmese War niore than fifty years ago. 

We spent most of one day in a ticca-gharry 
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driving about Rangoon and its suburbs, but failed 
to find anything further of great interest. The 
dilapidated pongyi-kyoungs at Kemmendine, one 
of whose shrines was in use as a stable, are hardly 
worth the journey. There is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary about Government House; or the private 
bungalows in Park Road and other fashionable 
avenues; or the clubs, unless it be the sheds used 
as b^gars* clubs; or the bazaars, except that it is 
curious to see how the business there is mono¬ 
polised by the sharp and clever Burmese women. 

A visit to the silversmiths in Godwin Road was 
interesting as showing how stationary the art has 
remained. Almost the only articles on sale are 
silver bowls cast in the rough and finished on the 
outside by hand chasing. It is a fact that we saw 
• no repoussd work being done, as all the artisans 
were at work chasing, but we were unable to 
verify the statement that none of the bowls are 
worked from the inside. However, the bowls are 
nearly all made with the same conventional designs, 
and their value lar^ly depmds upon the work and 
art di^layed in the chasing. We were shown one 
or two sposimens of pierced work in silver, but 
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could not find any niello work. In the latter the 
chasing is filled in with black niello, an alloy com¬ 
posed of lead, silver, copper, and sulphur. 

All, from the poorest workmen to Maung Yin 
Maung “Master Silversmith,” ask double the 
weight of the article in rupees, a price which only 
the latter should get for his very finest work. 
Even supposing the silver in the bowl to be of 
standard fineness, it is only worth twelve annas per 
tola instead of sixteen; so that buying silver 
articles, even at their simple weight in rupees, 
means giving a profit of thirty-three per cent on the 
cost of the silver. As this method of selling worked 
silver by weight is in use all over India from 
Burma to Kashmir, it may be well to explain the 
calculation in detuL The rupee is of British 
standard silver and weighs exactly one tola. The 
tola weighs 180 gruns or | of an ounce troy. 
Therefore when bar silver of standard fineness 
is worth 26f pence per ounce the tilver in the 
rupee is worth f of 26f or exactly 10 pence. For 
the tilver in the rupee to be worth a shilling^ bar 
silyer must sell at 82 penc^ to be worth the 
present par of 16 pence (or annas), bar silver would 
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have to rise to 42f pence per ounce; and to be 
worth the old par of 2 shillings, to 64 pence per 
ounce. 

*’ Rangoon hotels afford interesting studies for 
the naturalist In the coune of one evening you 
may discover in your bedroom striped squirrels, 
chirping lizards, and muskrats, to say nothing of 
fleas, mosquitoes, ants, and cockroaches. From 
your windows you can see black crows, vultures, 
and, in the distance, cranes as well as other wading 
birds. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER IV 
Thb Ava Kinos op thb Alompra DyNAm* 

1753. Alompra. 

1760. Naung-daw>gyi, T8it-kaing>meng or Upa>yaj», eldest son 
of Alompra. 

‘f76S. Maung Lauk, or Sinbyushin, second son of Alompra. 

1776. Maung Ye Hla, or Singu Min, eldest son Maung Lauk. 

1781.* Maung Maung, or Paongosa, reigned a few days, only son 
Naung-daw-gyL 

1781. Bo^daw-paya, Mentara>gyi, or Maung Waing, dfth son 
Alompra. 

1819. Ba-gyi-^w, grandson Bo-daw-paya, went insane 1830, 
deposed 1837, died 1845. 

1837. Tharawadi Min, brother Ba-gyi^daw, went insane 1845. 

1846. Papm Min, son lliarawadi. 

1853. Mindon Min, brother Pagan Min. 

1878. Thebaw Min, son Mindmi Min. 
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RANGOON TO BHAMO 

Pegu—^The Shwe-hmaw-daw—^The great Buddha—Karen women 
—Toungoo — Amarapura and Ava —Sagaing—Katha— 
Shwegu. 

' Touring in the interior of Burma is difficult unl^ 
you stick to the rout^ followed by the Irawadi > 
Flotilla steamers or to the railways. The latter 
are metre gauge, with a total length of 1858 miles 
in May 1908, imd the principal projected extensions, 
for which the Government is to provide £1,500,000, 
are from . Pegu to Martaban, opposite Moulmein, 

■ 122 miles, and from Henzada 68 miles to Kyangin, 
on the Irawadi. Burmese standard time employed 
on the railway is six hours and thirty minutes 
ahead of Greenwich, or one hour ahead of Indian 
standard time. 

On the way to Mandalay by the railway you 

can, between the trains, visit Pegu, the ancient 
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capital of the Talaing kingdom of Henthawadi. 
F^u was once a port, and is still connected with 
the Sittang river by the Pegu-Sittang Canal which 
joins the river at Myit-kyo. The city was destroyed 
by Alompra nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, 
but of its former greatness two wonderful monu¬ 
ments remidn, the colossal Buddha to the west of 
the rrilway and the Shwe-hmaw-daw pagoda. 

Long after the dome of the Rangoon secretariat 
has sunk below the .horizon, you can see from the 
trrin the Shwe Dagon,^which is visible as far away 
• as Dabein, over twenty-two miles from Rangoon 
by the railway, while at Tawa, nine miles from 
Pegu, the Shwe-hmaw-daw can be seen from the 
left hand side of the train. From P^u station 
you are driven about a mile by way of Slaughter 
•House Road, the Bridge, Canal Road, and 
Thanatpin Road, passing a great number of wheel- ‘ 
Wrights, whose houses have an open lower story, 
used as a store-room or stable, with the living 
apartments above. You pass the Leik-pya-gan 
tank on the right of the road on the way to the 
pagoda’s south entrance, which latter was newly 
painted and lighted in 1901. The square platform 
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is only 10 feet above the fields, «id measures 1890 
feet each way. The second platform is 20 feet 
higher, has a perimeter of 2786 feet, and can be 
entered by stairs in the centre of each The 
octagonal base of the pagoda has sides measuring 
162 feet each, and the ti rises to a hdght of 824 
feet from the second platform. 

The $hwe-hmaw-daw is a graceful bell*shaped 
pagoda, surmounted by a pyramidal metal ti hung 
all around with tinkling bells, and it is covered 
irith gdd-leaf in y«riou. rtate, of pr«enrrtion, the 
most recent renewal beiz^ on the highest octagonal 
part, where bamboo screens had been erected to 
protect the gilders who were at work during our 
viut -The smooth circular part above was also 
bright and comparativdy fresh, llie carvings on 
the cornices of the seven^story wocxlen tower on 
the {datform are excell«it; but on the whole there 
is not much to be seen at Shwe-hmawnlaw beyond 
the pagoda itself^ which seems out of place in a 
town ^ose population is now mily about 14,000, 
and the pagoda woidd be deserted but fmr the 
^Iphns who eoBue frmn a distanoe to womh^ at 
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On the way back we turned to the right at 
the canal to visit a pagoda with a lar^ and well- 
executed brass Buddha, and then continued across 
'the railway to the Shwe-nadaw pagoda, and the 
Shwe-guzale pagoda with its sixty-four Gawdamas, 
and afterwards by a shocking bad road to the Shwe- 
tachaung or great Buddha, which is also known as 
the Shin-bin-tha-hlayaung. This is a reclining 
figure over 180 feet long, and 50 feet high at the 
shoulder. At the head, which bears a peculiar 
head-dress or tiara called magiak, is a large box. 
The figure and its p^estal are of brick covered 
with plaster. It had been entirely lost sight of and 
overgrown with jungle until it was discovered in 
looking for ballast for the railway. Since then the 
plaster has been renewed and freshly painted over, 
the box at the head, and the finger-naUs of the 
Buddha have been gilded, and the head-dress* 
decorated with glass jewels. Near the head are 
erected two tagon-daing of bamboo, sustuning long 
cylindrical streamers of split bamboo covered with 
paper, which reach to the ground when there is no 
wind. The bare glimpses of thb colossus, which 
could formerly be obtained from the railway 
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carriage just before reaching and just after passing 
Pegu station, are being shut off by a building, with 
steel lattice pillars, under construction to protect it 
from the elements. Its direction froni Pegu station 
is between a conical pagoda near at hand, and 
the square Mahazedi farther off to the west. The 
Kyaikpun pagoda with the great seated figures, 
90 feet high, of the Four Buddhas, lies to the south, 
and beyond it the Shwe-ku-gyi pagoda. 

In Pegu we saw many Burmans wearing only a 
loin cloth, and had our first opportunity of studying 
at close quarters the designs with which their 
bodies were tattooed, some few from neck to instep, 
but most of them from the waist to the calf of the 
leg. There is a curious story, told by Sangermano 
but denied by Symes, in relation to the ori^n of 
the universal Burmese custom of tattooing the 
body, which ascribes this custom to the wise king 
who commanded the young men to be tattooed, and 
the young women to wear their lung 3 ris so as to 
expose one thigh, as they are still sometimes worn in 
Mandalay. The object was to encourage marriages 
and increase the declining birth-rate. The Karen 
women who live in the Pegu district, and cmne 
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originally from the Salwin valley, are said to be 
the least moral of the native races, and most of the 
prostitutes in Burma are said to be recruited from 
-them. 

Going north from Pegu a stream is crossed 
before reaching Shwehle; and between Pyuntaza 
and Nyaunglebin there is a gigantic seated Buddha, 
under a rough bamboo and matting shed, near the 
railway. The Kaboung river is crossed two miles 
before reaching Toungoo. This town, which is on 
the right bank of the Sittang river, was at one 
'time the capital of an independent kingdom and 
remiuned the terminus of the railway until after 
Upper Burma was annexed. East of Toungoo the 
Myalat range of South Shan hills come into view 
and continue until Kume Road station, some of 
the peaks being nearly 5000 feet high. Pyinmana 
is the centre of one of the teak districts, and its 
pagoda shows up well in the morning sun, 
while at the next station hills are to be seen to 
the west. At Nyaungyan, near the top of the 
watmhed between the Sittang and Irawadi rivers, 
624 feet above the sea, there is a very effective 
group of pi^^as to be seen from the station. 
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There is a halt at Yamethin, and it is in the 
plains to the east of this town that the Sittang and 
Tsamon rivers rise, the former flowing southward 
between the Pegu and Paung-Laung hills, 85G 
miles to the Gulf of Martaban, and the latter 
flowing northward 100 miles into the Myit-nge, just 
above its junction with the Irawadi. The Sittang 
river is famous for its “ macareo ” or bore, which is 
similar to the eagre of the Trent and the Severn. 
This phenomenon is caused by the action of the 
tides which rush up the river in the form of a wave, 
and in the case of the Sittang this wave at the • 
river’s mouth is ordinarily about three feet high 
' and travels against the stream at a pace estimated 
at twelve miles an hour. This bore must have 
become greatly modified, unless the early writers 
on Burma, who state it to have been fifteen to- 
twenty feet high, were given to some exaggeration. 

Thazi, 806 miles from Rangoon, is the junction 
for the branch line to Myingyan which passes 
through Meiktila, where there is a famous lake. 
At Myittha we saw a number of Shan women 
wearing wide trousers and great umbrella-shaped 
straw hats, and a few miles beyond we crossed the 
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Zawgyi river with its stone weir, from which the 
town of Kyaukse takes its name. Above the town 
is a hUl covered with scores of white p^odas and 
crowned with the gilded Shwethayaung. At the 
station the pedlars were selling **sugar com” 
(maize) and the native policemen were armed with 
swords. The Myit-nge is crossed before reaching 
the town of the same name with its cluster of 
pagodas. There are a vast number of pagodas to 
the east of the line near Tagundaing, the station 
before Myohaung junction where the three lines— 

* to Mandalay, to Lashio, and to Amarapura Shore 
for Alon and Myitkyina—centre. We followed 
the latter branch, changing at Amarapura for the 
ferry across the Irawadi to Sagaing. 

The river at Ava, four miles lower down where 
-'the Myit-nge enters and about 700 miles from the 
sea, is nearly five-eighths of a mile wide. Ava was • 
formerly the capital of Burma, during the reign of 
Bo-daw-paya, and it was from this ancient city that 
the first Marquis of Dufferin and Ava took his 
title in 1888 after the annexation of Upper Burma, 
which took place during the time he was Viceroy 
of India. After Ava was deserted Amarapura 
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became the capital until 1860, when the seat of 
Gk>vemment was removed to Mandalay. 

The view of Sagaing from Amarapura Is 
extremely picturesque and seen in the evening sunr- 
its gleaming pagodas gave bacl^ the light from every 
eminence, including the hillocks close to the river, 
to the distant mountain tops, and ranging from 
Nga-dat-gyi near by on the west side to the great 
round dome of the Kaunghmudaw in the north. 
We clambered up the ghat at Sagaing, followed to 
the station by a crowd of girls and women cmrying 
our luggage, and we amused' ourselves by purchas¬ 
ing samples of the fruit on sale there. Pineapples, 
bananas, custard-apples, pomegranates, and kamrakh, 
or carambolas, were to be had, the latter a bitter 
fruit having a four-pointed star on the top and 
better suited for cooking than eating raw. Between -> 
‘ -Sagaing—^which was the capital of Burma in the 
fourteenth century—and more recently during 
the reigns of Naung-daw-gyi and some of his 
successors—and Ywataung, the modem railway 
town three miles away, there is a pagoda with a 
tree growing from the top. There is also a large 
brick dome-shaped pagoda, surmounted with a ti. 
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[called the Kyewa (**lneast’*) pagoda to be seen 
'north-west of Ywataung station. 

4 The railway runs north up the Mu i^lley, and to 
the east can be seen the hills which separate this 
valley from the valley of the Irawadi. We passed 
Shwebo, the seat of Alompra’s government and his 
burial place, during the night, arriving at Naba 
junction early in the morning, and changed there 
for Katha, where we caught one of the river 
steamers which wait till noon if the train is late 
and run daily to Bhamp. We had planned to go 
*up to the terminus of the railway at Myitkyina, 
724 miles by rail from Rangoon and 188 miles 
from Bhamo by river, and come down by river to 
Mandalay, but we found that no steamers ran 
above Bhamo, and that travelling by native boats 
^as uncomfortable and uncertiun. 

The systems of transliteration from Burmese to 
English generally place the letter y after a 
consonant, to show that the latter is soft but it 
nevertheless comes as a shock to hear Myitkyina 
pronounced so as to rhyme with Kitchener, and gyi 
** great,*' pronounced the same as jee. For reasons 
known only to the learned, Amarapura has the 
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tonic accent on the first syllablet while Pegu, 
Katha, and Moulmdn have it on the last syllable. 

The time-table of the Irawadi Flotilla is subject 
to daily change during the winter months, owing ter 
the prevalence of fogs, especially in the mornings, 
so that you cannot be at all sure where you will 
cast anchor or tie up at night, or when you will 
start the next day. The steamers only run, as a 
rul^ while there is daylight, and it takes on an 
average about fourteen hours’ steaming up stream 
from Katha to Bhamo, and about nine hours down. 
Leaving Katha about 10 a.m. we passed the Govern-' 
molt of Burma’s elephant kheddahs (kheda) on the 
west bank and reached Moda, thirty miles above 
Katha, in three hours. At 5.80 p.m. we stopped, 
half-vwy between Katha and Bhamo, at Shw^u, a 
pretty village with picturesque pagodas, flagstaff^ 
and kyoungs perched up high above the river on a 
bluff from which long flights of wooden stairs, one 
with sixty-five steps, come down to the water’s edge, 
and we lay up at Sinkan, below the secmid defile 
fi» the oigfat. The next morning we put off at 
half-past fiv^ but a heavy fog came down at tix 
o'clock, alld we had to cast anchor for an hour and 
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a and even then could only move slowly ahead, 
while the Chittagonian “leadsman ” took soundings 
with his bamboo pole, and sung his droning refrain 
of Ek bahm kam ek palm “one fathom less one 
palm.” However, we arrived at Bhamo fiurly early 
and had nearly the whole day to see the town. 
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BHAMO AND THE IRAWADI 

The road to China—^The races of Upper Burma—Chins—Shans— 
Kachins—Palaungs—^The river—^The defiles—The road to 
the Ruby Mines—^The Mingon bell and pagoda—Petroleum. 

Bhamo, the ancient capital of the Shan state of 
Manmaw stretches along the left* or east, bank of> 
the Irawadi for four miles. It contains a mixed 
population of Kachins, Burmans, Shans, and Chinese, 
numbering over 10,000 in 1901, and its population 
and trade are rapidly increasing owing to its favour¬ 
able position as the nearest mart on the Irawadi to 
the Chinese frontier. 

Three miles above Bhamo the Taping river enters 
the Irawadi, and the road into China goes up the 
Taping valley about 125 miles to Momien (Teng- 
yueh-ting), where the road from Myitkyina joins. 
From Bhamo, which the Chinese call Tsingm, by 
way of Momien and Ta Li Fu (the Carajan of 

BO 
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Marco Polo) to Yun-nan Fu is 450 miles, and there 
is a good road for 80 miles; while from Yun*nan 
Fu are mule tracks connecting with the roads 
entering the Yang-tsze valley. From Bhamo to 
the Yang>tsze is about 800 miles by road, and on 
to Pekin 950 miles more. It takes nearly four 
weeks to go from Bhamo to Ta Li Fu, and from 
Ta Li Fu to Yun-nan Fu twelve days. 

Owing to low water the river channel was full of 
sand-banks, and the steamer had to tie up below 
the ghat, near the caravan station where the camps 
* were pitched, and the pack-mules, ponies, and coolies 
driven in from China were relieved of their loads. 
They bring in tea, raw silk, walnuts, hides, gold, 
straw hats, and orpiment or king’s yellow, the lemon- 
coloured tri-sulphide of arsenic used in dyeing and 
making yellow ** lacquer.” Sometimes the hardy 
little ponies are sold in Burma, but more often they ' 
go back to China laden with dry fish, cotton yams 
and fabrics, or woollens. The trmis-frontier trade 
with China is valued at close on £2,500,000 per 
annum. 

The road from the caravan station along the 
river iMink is called Iiawadi Road up to the point 
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where it is intersected at right angles by Ghat 
BxMid, mhning east from the ghat, beyond which ' 
it is called Chinese Bazaar. Turning down Ghat 
Road you come to the police station, two miles 
from where we left the steamer, and in front of the 
police station is a gilt Buddha. 

The dak bungalow, the two forts, one to the 
east the other to tiie north, and the station where 
the earavan merchants from China must leave their 
arms on arrival at Bhamo, are all near this centre; 
blit more interesting than all of these is tiie crowd 
to be seen in ^e Chinese Bazaar. There you may' 

see warlike Chins from the western mountains, 

/ 

clothed only in a tiny loin-cloth, and wearing as 
omaments curious necklaces and ear-rings, armed 
With bows and arrows, and carrying a small wicker 
basket slung by a basket-work strap across the 
* riioulder, and perhaps a knife Some of the men 
have their hair done up in a conical top-knot 
decorated with a long f^athor. 

The Shan-Talok have a usefril pmse 

frnoy in the shape of a larg^ soft, straw hat, which 
frUa gia^idiy over the shoulders and is decorated 
with bundles ofstmw ribbons. The Kacbin women 
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from the north wear a jacket and a tamein^ or simple 
doth folded over in place of a skirt, and carry heavy 
loads on their backs in baskets supported by a 
wicker strap coming over the head. They are very 
fond of decorating their clothes with cowries, and 
have cylinders of bamboo or amber an inch thick 
passing through the lobes of their ears. The Kachins 
from the hills bordering on China usually wear brown 
turbans, and the men are frequently seen, with a 
cheroot or roll of paper stuck over the left ear, 
carrying a huge knife (d%a) in a rough sheath, and a 
* big straw umbrella>hat slung over the back. Then 
there are the flat-nosed and fair-skinned Shan 
women, from the district to the east of Bhamo, 
dressed in black skirts with blue bdts laced over 


them, white jackets, and on their heads black 
■ turbans folded in the shape of a high Parsi hat^^ 
sloping sharply backward from the forehead. 

Chinese in thm characteristic garb are every¬ 
where, and representatives of many other races and 
tribes may be aeeaa in Bhamo, but the most unique 
costume we saw was that worn by the Palaung 
women from Nam Hsan, east of Mogok. These 
'Women wore large cloth turbans^ single-breasted 
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jackets trimmed with cowries and beads, orna¬ 
mented tameins, and trousers or puttees. Most 
of them carried a decorated bag hanging from the 
shoulder, and some wore ear-cylinders like those 
of the Kachin women, but their peculiar ornaments 
consist of a bone ring for a necklace and any 
number of wire rings around the body. Of the 
latter two or three are usually threaded with 
cowries. Similar rings are said to be worn by 
Kachin women. Many of these various tribes 
may be seen on the bazaar boats, which ply up and 
down the Irawadi carrying retail dealers and their * 
wares from station to station. 

The journey down from Bhamo, pronounced by 
Europeans as it is written, but by some of the 
viatives called **Baamboo,” is a very interesting 
^oae, and you are made very comfortable on the 
Flotilla steamers. The distances from station to 
station as well as the time occupied vary with the 
amount of water in the river, for even as high up 
as Myitkyina there is a difference of forty feet 
between low water «nd flood. During the times 
of flood a straight course can be steered up or 
down, while in low water the windings of the 
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tortuous and shifting channel must be followed. 
The Flotilla Company have men constantly at 
work observing the changes in the river, and mark¬ 
ing the navigable channel with bamboo poles tied 
to sand bags. These poles are painted white or 
red; and going down stream the red poles are 
kept to port and the white to starboard. 

When you are stopping at a station the inhabi¬ 
tants will afford the greatest interest and amuse¬ 
ment; but there are queer craft to be seen all 
along the river, birds of many kinds, dolphins of 
• sorts which follow the boat and jump out of the 
river like porpoises, and queer fishing appliances. 
The latter take the form of big nets on bamboo 
frames hinged to a boat and moved in and out of 
the water by long bamboo levers. 

The native boats are mostly dug-outs 
goh) fashioned from a single log of teak. To this 
single log plank sides are sometimes added to 
increase the freeboard, and the boat is then called 
a loung-sat, and sometimes they are built high at 
the bow and stem like the proper Burmese rice- 
boats (hnare). The Shans take two dug-outs, build 
a platform over them, and so make a catunaran 
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which is propelled with a paddle or punted with a 
pole. Then there are big rafts of teak logs floating ' 
down the river, some with as many as four cabins 
built on them, and we were informed that the 
Bombay and Burma Trading Company had at the 
time nearly fifty thousand logs on the Irawadi, 
worth from £5 to £7 each. In the season of 
1902-8, the teak extracted from the Burmese 
forests was valued at £825,000. 

The most common bird on the river is the 

snake-bird, a diving bird with black plumage and 

( 

a long snake-like neck and head. It usually swims ’ 
with its body submerged, showing only the neck 
and head above the surface. Then we saw orioles, 
orange-breasted pigeons, cranes in the water, and 
. ^g herons in the trees, white-breasted kingfishers, 
•^iMrds of a similar appearance with blue wing-. 
feathers and back and a black breast, black wading 
birds with white breasts and white tips to their 
wings, a bird having a red head with a black 
comb and a body with black and white stripes, 
and many specif of the hawk tribe. 

If there axe any steam launches at Bhamo it is 
possible to run up through tiie first defile and 
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back during the day, and we were told that this 
defile is the finest of the three. The second 
defile is certainly not as fine as the Rhine or 
the Moselle, to say nothing of the Hudson; and 
the third defile is very much like the Thames at 
Cliveden. 

Bhamo is 1028 miles from Rangoon by the river, 
according to the distances given by the Flotilla 
Company. Thirty miles down the river is Sawadi 
(Kaung Taung), and between this place and Sinkan, 
18 miles below, is the second defile. Approaching 
*this the first view is similar to that seen coming 
down the Thames when the Quarry Woods are 
seen rising behind Bisham. Then a bold cliff, 
800 feet high, with almost perpendicular sides, 
appears to the right, its top covered with trees, 
and here the river niurrows to little more than.a 
hundred yards. Perched on a small hill at the foot 
of the cliff is a tiny pagoda, looking very fresh uid 
bright in its framing of green trees. The majestic 
river Rows swiftly between its rock-bound banks 
in the heart of a wilderness where modem progress 
is now represented by the steamer which hurries 
down the stream, and the telegraph wires spanning 
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the rivar below from cliff to cliff. In half an hour 
we had passed the defile, and in another half hour 
the river had widened and shoaled so as to be 
again fuU of sand-banks. 

We passed Sinkan, Shwegu, and Moda, and 
between the latter and Katha the Kaukkwe enters 
the IrawadL We did the 110 miles from Bhamo 
to Katha in seven hours and a half. Lower down, 
near Kyetagaung, the Shweli enters from the east, 
and we tied up the first night at Tigyaing (Mya- 
daimg), 20 miles below Katha, four sailors spring¬ 
ing overboard and swimming with the rope to 
the bank. The next morning we cast off at nine 
o’clock, and in two hours had done the 80 miles 
to Tagaung, a very ancient capital of these parts. 
An hour later the twin peaks of Shwe-nyaung-bin 
came into view 80 miles away to the south-east. 

Twenty miles below Tagaung is Kyanhnyat, 
and it is another twenty miles to Male, near where 
the hills opposite come down to the river, and five 
miles more to Thabeikkyin, where we arrived at 
three o’clock. This is the landing for Mogok, the 
capital of the Ruby Mines district where the rubies 
and sapphires are found. Mogok lies up in the 
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mountains thirty miles away as the crow flies. 
The metal cart-road is nearly sixty-two miles 
long, and there is a dak bungalow about every 
ten miles. But there are short cuts by bridle¬ 
paths, reducing the distance to about fifty miles, so 
that the journey can be easily done by pony in 
two days. 

Below Thabeikkyin the river narrows and the 
hills close in on both sides, and half way to Kabwet, 
twenty-five miles from Thabeikkyin, the third (or, 
as some call it, the firsp defile is entered. Mau is 
* only five miles below Kabwet, and Kyaukmyaung 
ten miles further down, and we cast anchor the 
second evening about seven o’clock at a village 
near the latter place. The steamer carried a 
search-light, and the boys at the landing took ‘a 
huge delight in stripping themselves and dancing 
about naked in its rays. The Tamil boys in 
Southern India played similar pranks, with the 
addition of indecent gestures, as we passed them 
on the railway. 

The next morning we passed Ngasingu 250 
miles from Bhamo, Sheinmaga 25 miles below, 
knd 85 miles more brought us opp<Kiite Mingon. 
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To the north is a white pagoda with trees growing 
on it, then comes the great bell, in size second only 
to the one in the Kremlin (which weighs about 200 
tons) hung on big timbers resting on brick piers, 
and supported on stones inserted below the lip 
which measures over 16 feet in diameter. The 
bell is nearly 12 feet high, 6 to 12 inches thick, and 
weighs 80 to 90 tons. South of the bell is the 
unfinished pagoda, a mass of solid brickwork 165 
feet high and 280 feet square split from top to 
bottom by the earthquake of 1889 and tom by 
thunderbolts, one comer mtirely gone and the' 
rest &Uen to ruins. It stands on a platform 450 
feet square, and there are over 8,000,000 cubic 
feet of bricks in this unfinished temple which was 
b^un by King Bo-daw-paya in the closing years 
of the e^hteenth century. South of the temple- 
on the river bank is the white Sibyo pagoda, with 
a porch in front and steps down to the water’s edge. 

We left the steamer at Mandalay, but one can 
go all the way from there to Rangoon by the 
Flotilla, a distance of 708 miles, stopping 120 miles 
down at Kyaungu, noted few its fine basket-wares 
covered with so-called lacquer, which is really made 
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of a sort of gum known as thitsl Nyaungu is 
the landing-place for the celebrated ruins of Pagan, 
which was founded iii the middle of the ninth 


century and was the capital seven hundred years 
ago, but was destroyed by the invading hordes of 
Kublai Khan in the year 1284. Lower down the 
river are the oil-wells at Yenangyat aiul at Yenan- 
gyaung. The former town is on the west bank 168 
miles below Mandalay, and the latter is on the ei^t 
bank 250 miles from Mandalay. 

Crude petroleum h^ been known in Burma for 
* over two thousand years, but it is only during the 
last ten years that its production has become of 
international importance. In 1796 Captain Cox 
estimated the output of the Yenangyaung wells at 
about 24,000,000 gallons. In 1902 the Burmese 
oil-fields yielded nearly 55,000,000 gallons, valued 
at the rate of 250 gallons for a sovereign, or less 


than a penny a gallon. The production in 1904 
was 116,000,000 gallons of crude oil, of which over 
78,000,000 gallons came from Yenangyaung. The 
steamer may be left at From^ one of the most 
ancient of the many Burmese capitals, famous for 


I^<gTeat Shwe-tsan-daw pagoda, and from Prome the 
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east 


NOTE TO CHAPTER V 


Distances 

ftom 

IRAWADI RIVER 

Distances 

between 

Rangoon. 

Rangoon 

— Prome 

stations. 

311 miles. 

811 

Prome 

— Yenangyaung 

147 

18 

458 

Yenangyaung 

— Yenangyat 

87 

$9 

545 

Yenangyat 

— Nyaungu 

48 

99 

588 

Nyaiingu 

Mandalay 

120 

99 

708 

Mandalay 

— Mingon 

10 

99 

718 

Mingon 

— Sheinmaga 

35 

99 

758 

Sheinmaga 

— Ngasingu 

25 

99 

778 

Ngasingu 

— Kyaukmyaung 

5 

99 

788 

Kyaukmyaung 

— Mau 

10 

99 

798 

Man 

— Kabwet 

5 

99 

798 

Kabwet 

— Thabeikkyin 

25 

99 

8S8 

Thabeikkyin 

Male 

5 

99 

8S8 

Male 

— Kyanhnyat 

20 

99 

848 

Kyanhnyat 

— Tagaung 

20 

99 

868 

Tagaung 

— Tigyaing 

30 

99 

• 898 

Tigyaing 

— Katha 

20 

99 

918 

Katha 

— Moda 

30 

99 

948 

Moda 

— Shwegu 

25 

99 

978 

Shvegu 

— Sinkan 

12 

99 

985 

Sinkan 

— Sawadi 

IS 

99 

998 

Sawadi 

— Bhamo 

80 

99 

10 S8 

Bhamo 

— Myitkjrina 

138 

1 

99 


1166 miles. 


\ 


1166 Myitkyina 


Rangoon 



CHAPTER VII 


MANDALAY 

The Queen’s Golden Monasteiy—Fort Dufferin and the Royal 
Palace—“The centre of the universe"—King Thebaw and 
his Queens. 

Mandalay, founded in 1856, on the left bank of 

• the Irawadi 815 feet above the sea, by Mindon 

Min, to-day spreads over an area measuring about 

six miles from north to south, and three miles 

from east to west It is Imd out on a grand scale, 

with **streets” running north and south, and 

“roads” running east and west and boasts a^ 

double-track electric tramway six miles long. 

Near the middle of the city is Fort Dufferin, 

which was formerly called “the city,” and in the 

centre of the fort stands the Royal Palace. The 

most westerly thorough&re is the Strand Road <m 

the bank of the river, about two miles from the 

jp^e. After leaving the steamer we drove up 

68 
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this road to 85th, or A, Road; ci*ossed 84th, or 
Payagyi, Street; 88rd, or Merchant, Street; and > 
turned up 80th, or West Moat, Street to the 
entrance of the fort 

The east and west roads from 22nd Road to 
80th Road have the following alternative names:— 

C Road, Siaden Road, Convent Road, Telegraph 
Rxmd, B Road (which skirts the south moat of the 
fort), Browning Road, Cooke Road, Fire Station 
Road, and Court House Road. In 86th Road, on 
the way to the fort, we visited the Queen’s Golden 
Monastery, remarkable for its carved teak railings , 
and roo&, erected by Thebaw’s Queen, Supayalat, in 
the early eighties in honour of her mother Queen 
Shinbome, queen during five successive reigns. 
There is an instance in former times of a Burmese 
queen who was the consort of four, of the ro^l. 
^fine, ai^ these fhcts may be adduced as convindng 
proof of the surpassing charm or exceeding clever¬ 
ness of the women of Burma. Queen Shinbome, 
also called the Sin-byoo-me^ the Sinpyumasbin, or 
the Laungshe princess, was Mindon Min’s chief 
queen and the mother of Supayagyi <*the great 
princess,” .Supayali|t **the middle princess,” and 
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Supayagale **the little princess.** When Mindon 
died Shinbome shaped the course of events which 
brought Thebaw to the throne, and it was intended 
that Thebaw should marry all three of his half* 
sisters, and that Su{Mtyagyi should be the chief 
queen. But Supayalat captured Thebaw from the 
first, although in accordance with custom he 
married Supayagyi two years later, and Supayalat 
remained his only real wife to the end. 

The crenelated brick walls of the fort, which 
enclose an area about miles square, are 
* surrounded by a broad moat, and crossing this by 
the bridge facing C Road, we entered the brick 
gateway and drove through avenues of tamarind 
trees to the Upper Burma Club located in the 
Royal Palace. Facing the entrance to the Club 
which is at the top of a handsome flight of thirteen 
steps, is a cannon built up of bars encircled by 
bands and having originally ten rings by which it 
could be carried. Behind the club, whose dining¬ 
room# which was the audience-room of the Queen, 
contains the Lily Throne, is the Great Hall of 
Audience with its Lion Throne, now used as a 
thurch. Since the Viceroy's visit to Mandalay, 
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orders have been issued to move the club and 
the church to other quarters, and to restore the 
palace to its former condition. 

Lord Curzon has earned the gratitude of all 
travellers and students by his efforts to restore and 
preserve relics of bygone times in India, and they 
will most heartily agree with the address from the 
managing committee of the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, tendering their “sincere 
thanks for all His Excellency has done for the 
cause of Indian archaeology, and more especially 
for the unremitting attention he has paid to the* 
conservation of India's ancient monuments, culmin¬ 
ating in the much desired Act for their effectual 
preservation.” 

• Mandalay society was agitated at the time of 
our visit by a circular relating to the Burmese 
“ wives ” of government officials, and by the tragedy 
in Fort Dufferin on the 18 th of December, when a 
Punjabi havildar (or sergeant) shot and killed a 
British captain and two native officers. After 
these murders he succeeded in passing the fort 
gates with his rifl^ and in getting out of Man¬ 
dalay* He was run down a few miles outside 
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the city, but committed suicide before he was 
captured. 

The seven-roofed spire, or Shwepyathat, called 
by the natives “the centre of the universe,” rises 
above the Lion Throne. Near this is the Nan- 
Myin, or watch-tower, ascended by an outside spiral 
staircase of seven cement and 158 wooden steps, to 
a platform, 78 feet above the ground, from which 
an excellent view over Mandalay and the surround¬ 
ing country can be had. A little to the east of 
north is seen Mandalay Hill, rising to a height of 
* 954 feet above the sea. In the opposite direction, 
south-by-east, is the Arakan pagoda near Shanzu 
station. To the south-west is the railway station, 
farther away are the carved roofs of the Queen's 
Golden Monastery, and the pagodas of Sagaing 
appear on the horizon beyond. South-west-by- 
south may be seen the steeple of a church—which 
the guide said was the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
—and in the distant south-west is a peak of the 
Shan (hills. 

The various structures of the royal palace are all 
built of wood, as indeed were all Burmese buildings 
except the pagodas; and owing to the perishable 
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nature of the materials used little remains of this 
ancient architecture, but the forms of it are here 
preserved, although the palace, or nandaw, itself is 
quite modern. The flame-shaped ornamentations 
of the eaves, the seven-roofed tower, and the teak 
carvings are the distinctive features of Burmese 
wooden architecture. The carving is in many 
cases beautifully done, and is almost always bold 
and full of spirit. But it is too frequently marred 
by coatings of gaudy colours, and even the gorgeous¬ 
ness of new gold-leaf is small compensation for the 
loss of sharpness. It is no doubt true that the * 
Burman can carve as well to-day as ever before, 
but the new carvings to be seen are generally only 
servile copies of the old designs without improve¬ 
ment or even refinement. 

Some of the teak pillars in the Royal Palace 
are fully sixty feet high, and the overhanging eaves 
of the Liion Throne room are supported by newly 
gilded round timbers, inclined from the base of the 
building to the outer end of the eaves in the 
manner of posts holding out an awning. Close to 
the watch-tower is the theatre, and south of the 
latter a swimming-tank. Near this is the summer-* 
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house, on the veranda of which is a brass plate with 
the following legend “ King Theebaw sat at this 
opening with his two Queens and the Queen 
Mother when he gave himself up to General 
Prendergast on November 80,1885.” The “ Queen 
Mother” was the masterful Shinbome, and **his 
two Queens” the n^lected Supayagyi and the 
jealous Supayalat, who tyrannised the weak Thebaw 
to the end. 

Within the fort on the East Palace Road near 
the East Gate Road is the tomb of Maung Lwin, 
■Mindon Min, the father and predecessor of Thebaw. 
The mausoleum is square with a seven-storied 
pyramidal roof in a perfect state of preservation, 
every detail being intact, and the gilding as bright 
as when first put on. It is on a white platform, 
having a rail with an opening in the centre of each 
face approached by a flight of six steps, and the 
whole has been enclosed with an iron railing to pre¬ 
serve it Near it are other royal tombs, including 
the t^b of Mindon’s favourite queen, uid not far 
is the monastery, with its elaborately carved 
n)Q&, where Burma’s last king was educated. There 
is also a masdve bell-tower; but without a belL 
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MANDALAY— {continued) 

Sermons in stones—The Eindawya pagoda—The game of 
chinlon—A Burmese pwe—^The Great Temple and the 
Mahamani. 

Outside of Fort Dufferin near the east gate is the 
fine old Taikdaw monastery, whose carvings have" 
gone to ruin and whose basements shelter litters of 
pigs and flocks of rabbit-eared goats. Near the 
base of Mandalay Hill, around which there is a 
drive, and to the top of which there is more than 
one ceremonial road, is the enclosure of the 
Kuthodaw, or “ Charity ” pagoda built by Thebaw’s 
uncle. The southern entrance has well-carved teak 
gates, the central pagoda is 100 feet high, and 
on the platform was an old boat. Around the 
central pagoda are arranged 729 square pavilions, 
under each of which is an upright slab, like a 
tombstone, carved from top to bottom with black 
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letters. On one »de of each slab part of the 
Buddhist scriptures is carved in Burmese characters 
and on the other side in Pali. Here, indeed, might 
the pongyis repeat the lines spoken in the Forest 
of Arden 

“ And this our life, exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in every thing.” 

South of the Kuthodaw stood the Incomparable 
Monastery destroyed by fire in 1892, and east of 
the latter is the Glass Monastery. To the west 
•of the Kuthodaw are the buildings of the Royal 
Monastery, and west of Fort Dufferin is the 
Thathanabaing Kyoung. 

The Eindawya pagoda is south of B Road and 
west of 85th Street not far from the Zegyo 
Bazaar, the solidly built new Municipal Markets 
replacing the old one burnt in 1897. The 
Eindawya, built in 1847 by Pagan Min, is one of 
the most magnificent pagodas in Burma. It is 
entir^ gilt from base to top, and so richly and 
h^ivily covert with gold-leaf as to appear to be 
solid gold. It has a square base, built in three 
terraces having a lion-like monster at each comer. 
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and a staircase to the third terrace up the centre 
of each side. The base of the pagoda is surrounded 
by an iron railing, and the shrines and monasteries 
are relegated to the outer side of the wide platform, 
so that there ,is an unobstructed view of the whole 
pagoda from base to ti. On the west side is the 
Mahuya Paya brought here from Gaya in 1889. 

The pagoda platform is a favourite place to hold 
a grand pwe, and it is also a great resort for the 
experts in Burmese football or chinlon, a sort of 
battledore and shuttlecock played with a hollow 
wicker sphere and the feet. The ball is thrown in* 
the air and allowed to fall behind the back of the 
player, who catches it on the heel or the sole of the 
foot before it reaches the ground, and kicks it 
straight up into the air. The ball may be caught 
in front on the knee or toes, but the back strokes 
are more favoured. There are no sides, but the 
players stand around near each other, and the one 
who first fails to send the ball up in the air falls out. 
As an exhibition of skill the game is very im^rest- 
ing, and as an exhibition of masculine grace th^S'' 
is nothing, except skating, with which it can be 
compared. 
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The pwe is the great national amusement of the 
Burmese^ and the zat-pwe its most common form. 
On moonlight nights, and particularly when there is 
a full moon, you may hear the beating of the drums, 
and guided by the sound can make your way to the 
show. It may be held in any open space, such as a 
temple platform, or it may be in a specially con¬ 
structed building, having a proper elevated stage 
lit by a row of oil lamps hanging in front at about 
the level of the performers' heads, a curtain display¬ 
ing the Palace Gates, Mandalay, and steps at the 
•sides. The auditorium is a lofty wooden shed, 
whose roof is supported by posts and whose door is 
beaten earth. In front of the stag^ seated on the 
ground, is the orchestra. The instruments are the 
big drum, suspended to an ornamental support; 
the seing-weing, a series of small drums luranged 
around the interior of a low cylinder in the 
centre of which tbe musician sits; the kyi-weing, 
a similar arrangement of bells or gongs; split- 
bambgo clappers, or wah~lekhohtf worked by a 
number of performers; a wooden pipe or wind 
instrument called a nhae, which makes harsh sounds 

*4slightly resembling an air,” and seems to call the 
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tune; and flutes {puloay), one of which the leader 
blows. 

The Burman comes with his whole family and 
their bedding; and, if he is a connoisseur, before 
paying to see the show, he mounts the steps to the 
stage, goes behind the scenes, inspects the per¬ 
formers and their state of preparedness, and, if 
satisfled, pays the entrance money, spreads his mats 
on tlie ground, and perhaps goes to sleep until the 
performance begins, and may do the same during 
the dull parts and intermissions. 

The drums begin to play early in the evening, • 
but the usual hours for the performances are from 
11 p.M. to sunrise, with the choice bits coming on 
about one o’clock. The curtain rises on the princess, 
who gives a dance which will be short if the audience 
is small, and longer if there are special visitors or 
the audience^ is large. She is dressed in a tight- 
fltting, trailing Imigyi^ which is sewn on and allows 
of little movement of the legs, although it is open 
at one side almost to the knee. The bodice is a 
flesh-coloured tricot^ with sleeves and fan-shaped 
pieces hanging at the back and at each side. She 
wears a number of necklaces, generally strings of 
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beads, which hang down to the waist in front, and 
carries a handkerchief. The dance consists of 
swayings of the body from the waist, expandings of 
the chest, stampings of the feet, and rapid changes 
of the arms and hands from one constrained angular 
position to another. After the curtain rings down 
on the dancer King Thebaw and his ministers file 
slowly across the stage before the curtain. The 
higher the performer stands in the profession the 
more slowly he goes across; the leading man 
advancing by almost imperceptible movements and 
'taking some minutes to cross over. Then the 
curtain rises on the king and his ministers, and if 
you don’t understand their conversation, which may 
last an hour or two, you go home, and if you do 
understand it, you blush. 

More interesting are the temple yein-pwes, given 
in the open idr on the pagoda platforms where the 
crowd is greater, the dancers more numerous, and 
the moonlight effects more picturesque; but most 
intere^ing are the pwes given at the funeral of a 
monk (pongyi-byan), where gigantic wood and paper 
animals attend the funeral car. In the country, 
^he ne%hbouring villagei take turns in entertuning 
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each other at their pwes, and in the bigger places, 
like Mandalay, the various districts hold their * 
temple pwes in well-regulated succession. Another 
form of pwe is the yoht - the or marionette 
show. 

The most venerated of the Mandalay pagodas is 
the square Arakan pagoda or Paya Gyi, the 
“ Great Temple,” built in seven stories diminishing 
in size and surmounted by a fine ti. Its base is 
surrounded by corridors, and has a chamber in each 
face. The main chamber contains the famous brass 
Gawdama, Mahamani, brought over the mountains * 
from Arakan through the Taungup Pass in 1787 
by King Bo-daw-paya (Mentara-gyi), after the 
successful campaign by the Crown Prince against 
that country in 1784, and first housed in a pagoda 
at Amarapura. It is a seated image 12 feet 7 inches 
high to the top of the magaik, or tiara, and although 
the Burmese are firmly convinced that the statue is 
contemporary with the Buddha himself, or at least 
not later than the sixth century b.c., there .is no 
reason to doubt that it was cast in the second 
century of our era. It is heavily coated with gold- 
leaf, and you can buy one for a rupee, follow the 
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pilgrims up the steps leading behind the image, and 
plaster the leaf on the Buddha’s back. 

In the north-west court are colossal bronze 
images, which the true believers treat in the same 
manner as the wooden images of the god Binzuru 
are treated in Japan. If you have a bad ey^ rub 
the eye of the god and then your own, and so on. 
The curious will be able to judge what are the com¬ 
plaints most common in Mandalay, by noting the 
parts of these bronze images most worn away by 
repeated rubbings. Leading away from the Buddha 
•is a colonnade, on one side of which hang two bells 
and on the other is the turtle tank, where you buy 
food for the turtles, and find it snapped up by the 
crows before the turtles get a chance at it At the 
entrance facing the street are two colossal grifihis, 
one of which was stencilled with the advertisement 
of an American sewing-machine, and the other 
plastered with small bills asking you to ** Vote for 
Mg. Kanbaw.** Maung (Mg.) means male or Mr.; 
Ma female or wife. There are numerous small 
pagodas near the Arakan, and close to the Shanzu 
station is a great mass of brickwork like the base of 
one unfinished. 
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Mandalay is famous for its hand-woven silk 
lungyis, which European ladies buy to make into 
petticoats. The silk is thin but does not crack, and 
is said to be improved by washing. The Bazaar, 
which is most crowded between six and eight o’clock 
in the morning, contains other attractions, and many 
inter^ting hours may be spent there. 
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The railway to Lashio—The Gokteik gargft and viaduct—The 
natural bridge—Maymyo—The excursion to Moulmein. 

From Mandalay we went by way of Myohaung 
Junction, three miles south, to the famous Goktdk 
gorge and the viaduct over it Immediately after 
Sedaw, thirteen miles from the junction, the line 
b^ns to ascend the precipitous mountiun-side by 
a series of tig-zags. There are four reversing 
stations between Sedaw and Maymyo, a distance 
of twenty-nx miles, and on some of the gradients, 
which are as steep as 1 in 25, sand tracks are arranged 
so that a runaway train or carriage would be brought 
to a standstill in-tiroughs of sand. The first station 
after Sedaw is Zibingyi, 1857 feet above the sea, and 
on the way up Mandalay hill can be seen <m a dear 
day almost due west After Zibingyi come 
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Thondaung, 2700 feet above the sea, and Maymyo, 
8481 feet above the sea, the highest point on tlie 
railway. 

Double “Fairlie”-type engines are used to 
haul the trains, but we made very poor time to 
Maymyo, as the brake-blocks on some of the 
passenger carriages worked badly and forced the 
train to pull up more than once. From Maymyo 
(myo is Burmese for town) to Gokteik viaduct is 
forty miles, and the stations on the way with their 
elevations above the sea are Wetwun, 2775 feet; 
Hsum Hsai, 2487 feet; and Nawnghkio, 2728 feet* 
Before you arrive at Gokteik you go through a 
rock cutting, and on coming out of the cutting 
there is a good view of the viaduct and of the line 
on the other side of the gorge going up the face of 
the cliff and through two tunnels to the table-land 
above. But perhaps the best view of the viaduct 
is from the railway dak bungalow on the hill straight 
above it To get a view of the gorge itself you 
can walk out on the viaduct, or take the train farther 
up the line and see it from the north dil^ 

The Gokteik gorge is in the North Shan States 
on a tributary of the Myit-nge, called the Nam Hpa 
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Se, which is interrupted hereby agreat dyke running 
• across the valley. Through this dyke^ which is 
500 feet high, and runs about north and south, the 
river has bored a tunnel or cave, 150 feet high at 
its opening up stream, but narrowing like a funnel, 
so converting the dyke into a natural bridge. The 
piers of the viaduct rest on the natural bridge one 
of them being above the opening of the cave, and 
the rails are 820 feet higher, or 820 feet above the 
river, at the elevation of 2188 feet above the sea; 
while the cliffs on the side opposite the station riw 
^veral hundred feet higher. The chaukidar of the 
bungalow told us that it is 1860 feet from the top 
of the viaduct to the river, which he called the 
Chaungzon; but, like most native information, his 
is not to be relied upon. 

The viaduct is 1620 feet long, and was built l?y 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company. Work was 
b^un on January 9, 1900, and the viaduct was 
completed and trains run over it on June 1,1901. 
This was accomplished by transporting to the spot 
the most approved labour-saving machines, as well 
expert artisans capable of working them to the 
^ advantage. Although its rapid construction 
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was a great engineering feat, the viaduct does not 
add to the natural beauties of the scene. To visit ' 
the river cave you should wear heavy boots, and if 
you penetrate into the cave you must not be afraid 
of a wetting. A long overcoat or a skirt is sure 
to come out with wet tails. There is a waterfall 
like a shower-bath that you must pass through, 
after entering the cave from whose walls hang 
small stalactites; the rock floor of the cavern 
is worn into curious swirls by the action of the 
river; and there is a curve in its course underground, 
so that you cannot see the entrance up stream wheif 
you get to the point where daylight shows through 
the smaller opening at the farther end. 

You can go down from the dak bungalow to 
the far end of the cave and back in an hour and a 
half, and in another half hour walk across the top 
of the natural bridge by the rough path at the side 
of the viaduct piers. 

There is fine scenery on the way to Lashio, the 
present terminus of the line, ninety-seven miles 
beyond Gokteik and 8100 feet above the sea. The 
road was completed in 1908 to Lashio, from which 
it is ninety-five miles by a fair road to Kunlonf; 
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Ferry over the Salwin into China. From the 
district to the west of the railway comes hlapet or 
pickled tes,” the anri-soporific so largely used by 
the pwe-going Burmese. Between Se>En and 
Manpwe stations are fine waterfalls, close under 
which the railway runs before it mounts the hill by 
their side. At Baudwen, about forty-five miles 
from Hsipaw Station, are some old mines, formerly 
worked by the Chinese for silver. The large 
percentage of lead in the ore was disregarded as 
being too heavy to transport at a profit Since the 
•railway has been built it has become possible to 
work the old tailings for the lead, and the Burma 
Mines, Rmlway, imd Smelting Company was formed 
in March, 1906, to take over the mines. 

When we were at Gokteik there was only one 
train a day to return by, and this train only ran as 
far as Maymyo, so that we could only travel forty* 
^ne miles by rail during the whole day; and this 
made it necessary to expend three days and two 
nights over the round trip from Mandalay, when 
it could have been comfortably done in two days 
and a night, or possibly in twenty-four hours. 
An accelerated express service would be much 
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appreciated by many tourists, who would then be 
less likely to miss a chance of seeing the finest bit 
of scenery on the Burma rmlways. The railway 
has shown an enlightened liberality in erecting a 
comfortable dak bungalow at Gokteik, which can 
be occupied free of charge; but there is no food to 
be had there unless you give a day’s notice to the 
manager of the refreshment room at Maymyo, who 
will then make arrangements to provide meals. 

Ma3rmyo has a very fine new dak bungalow on 
Lodge Road, about a quarter of a mile from the 
station. The town is still only a straggling village, • 
but it is rapidly growing, and is highly thought of 
as a sanatorium and hot<weather resort 

On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, steamers 
sail each way between Rangoon and Moulmein, 
and at six o’clock in the morning we cast off from 
the Mogul Street jetty for Moulmein, where we 
arrived at half-past four. The distance is 140 miles,,. 
and crossing the Gulf of Martaban you sight, on 
the Tenasserim coast, Double Island light and the 
Water pagoda off Amherst, the latter named ^r 
the Lord Amherst who was Governor-General of 
India when tins coast, which extends south ta 
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Victoria Point within ten degrees of the equator, 
was annexed. Entering the mouth of the Salwin, 
locally known as the Moulmein, river by the New 
Channel, the Kwang-la pagoda, 188 feet high, is 
seen four miles to the north of Amherst Moulmein 
is nearly twenty-five miles from the first buoy in 
the entrance to the New Channel, and on the way 
up Long Island, Mupun Island (both in mid stream), 
and New Island, to the west of the channel, are 
passed. Just above Moulmein three rivers meet: 
the Salwin coming from the north, the Gyaing 
from the east, and the Attaran from the south¬ 
east From Martaban, the old Talaing capital 
opposite Moulmein, the Darebank or Martaban 
river, really one of the mouths of the Salwin, runs 
west to the gulf, and forms with the Moulmein 
river the island of Balugyun. Between Moulmein 
and Martaban lies the small island of Goungzay- 
^oun with its little pagoda. 



CHAPTER X 


MOULMEIN 

The Doke's Head—The great Mouhnein pagoda—The bells— 
Ivory carvers—Kado—A modem shrine. 

The Toung-ngyo hills, which form the backbone 

of Moulmein, are covered with green, crowned with 

pagodas, and fringed with shops and warehouses. 

The town itself looks very pretty from a distance, 

although in reality it is very dirty and shabby; and 

the pagodas are more picturesque as seen from 

the river than they are upon a closer inspection. 

Of the Moulmein pagodas the most northerly is 

the Great Pagoda, south of this are Old Pagod^ 

Signal Pagoda with a flagstaff, and Uzina or South 

Pagoda, while to the south-west of these is Mupun 

Pagoda. The two largest pagodas show up well 

against the sky-line, and in the distant north, forty 

miles up the river, a mountain peak called the 
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“Duke of York’s (some say Wellington’s) Head,” 
points to the heavens a profile showing with great 
distinctness the forehead, eyebrovJ^ nose, mouth, 
double chin, and neck-cloth, all complete. On 
landing you find that the street running alongside 
the river is, as usual, called the Strand Road. The 
next street running parallel is Lower Main Street, 
the principal thoroughfare, and the next beyond it 
Upper Main Street. 

The principal sights of Moulmein can be done 
in three hours. A gharry will take you up the 
Voad at the back of the Uzina pagoda, so that you 
reach the platform by the steps on the east side. 
Turning to the right to the north-east comer, there 
is a great Buddha’s foot (Shwe-zet-daw) carved in 
stone, with a sculptured border of bulls and bans 
around it. The toes are all of equal length, and 
each is decorated with a spirally twisted conical 
shell, while the hoUow of the foot bears the wheel 
of the law. The comers of the pagoda platform 
have figures with two bodies and only one head, 
and at the top of the north steps are images in the 
attitude of prayer. The shrine of the seated 
Buddha by the north base of the pagoda was being 
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repainted, the shrine at the north-west base contains 
a gilded and glass-jewelled Buddha with a silk ’ 
drapery, while the shrine at the south-west base 
covers a similar Buddha and four others standing 
in various attitudes, each with a chhatra over his 
head, as well as eight seated Buddhas and two 
kneeling elephants. On the southern edge of the , 
platform is a pavilion covering a number of carved 
and painted wooden figures, some of them, such as 
the four beggars, being very fine indeed. 

The Signal pagoda and the Old pagoda are 
uninteresting; but the Kyaikthanlan, or Great,' 
pagoda, has more to offer to the curious, although 
the gilt on the pagoda itself and on the small 
pagodas and shrines surrounding its base is much 
tarnished and worn away. Mounting to the plat¬ 
form by the southern stairway and turning to the 
right, you come at the south-east corner to the 
famous bell hanging from a beam supported 
four pillars. Around the bell is inscribed:—** This 
Bell is made by Koo Na Lin Gah Yah thtf priest 
and weight 600 viss. No one body design to 
destroy this Bell. Maulmain, March 80, 1885. 
He who destroyed to this Bell, they must be Ih 
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the great Heell, and unable to coming out.” In 
* front of an adjoining shrine containing a brass 
Buddha is another bell bearing the following 
inscription on one side:—‘^Maulmain 6th March 
1887 at 2 p.M. . . . cast a bell by the name of 
Madoothara made in the quiet reign of Queen 
V'^ictoria. The dimensions 3 ft. 6 inches in diameter 
4 ft. in height 10 ft. 6 inches in circumference 4 
inches in thickness weight 1028 viss ... do not 
destroy to this tremendous bell.” You may, with¬ 
out danger of giving offence, ring the bell by 
'striking it three times with a deer’s horn lying by 
it—the usual way of ringing bells at Burmese 
temples. 

At the top of the north stairs are seated human 
figures with elephant heads similar in form to the 
Hindu Ganesa, and the shrine close by contains a 
gilt seated Buddha with a standing image on each 
side. The shrine with a Chinese inscription on the 
doorway on the west side of the base of the {lagoda 
shelters the largest Buddha, the shrine south of 
this has only a small brass Buddha, and the next 
one has a Buddha seated on a throne with a screen 
^t the back, both the throne and screen inlaid with 
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mirrors and coloured glass-work. A similar glass- 
work pedestal supports one reclining and six seated * 
Buddhas in the shrine at the south end of the 
platform. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory thing about 
Kyaikthanlan is the view from the sides of its 
platform. The ridge of hills runs due north and 
south, and the pagoda is built on the most northern 
eminence. To the east can be seen the Attaran 
river, and farther away to the north-east the Farm 
Cave hills. Part of Moulmein lies to the north 
and east of the pagoda, but most of the population* 
live on the west slope of the ridge. The view on 
the north is bounded on the east side of the Salwin 
by the Zwekabin range, of which the Duke’s Head 
is the most westerly peak, while to the west of the 
Salwin, north of Moulmein, are the Zingyaik hills. 
At the base of the pagoda to the north-west lies 
the jail, which contains nothing of interest, and 
across the river is Martaban. To the south is the 
line of pagodas and pongyi-kyoungs on the ndge, 
and to the south-west of them the Myangoon 
pagoda with curious images of tattooed nats guard¬ 
ing its entrance. 
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The ivory carvers in the Fadeintan Quarter, 
* Dungwunkwin, had little to show except mediocre 
paper-cutters and backs for hand-glasses. One of 
them, however, exhibited a pavilion about six 
inches high with a Buddha inside all carved out of 
a solid piece, for which he asked one hundred and 
fifty rupees; and a dancing girl or princess, wear¬ 
ing a seven-tiered skirt inlaid with precious stones, 
made to the order of a Rangoon official, which 
could be duplicated for two hundred and fifty 
rupees. The prices asked by the carvers for inferior 
work were ridiculously high, and the silversmiths 
showed nothing but coarse or damaged pieces. 
Yet we found on visiting Kado that as good work 
can be done by the Burmese artisans of to-day as 
has been done by their predecessors. 

Leaving KuUadmi Jetty near the north end of 
Lower Main Road, Moulmein, the Irawadi Flotilla 
Company’s launch lands you at Kado in about an 
hour and a half. There is a picturesque but some¬ 
what dilapidated landing-place, and following the 
street leading away from the river you take the 
first turning to the left and continue for less than 
a»mile to the pagoda compound. On the way is 
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passed the house of Maung Shwe Hla, the present 
liead of the family to whom Kado owes its religous 
buildings and its consequent fame. The buildings 
were erected at the end of the last century, and 
the workmanship displayed, in reproducing the 
old forms as well as the elaboration of the 
details, is as good as can be seen anywhere in 
Burma. 

To the right on entering the enclosure is a large 

building containing a hall with a ceiling of twelve 

coffers decorated with coloured glass and supported 

by eight pillars with capitals of glass mosaic. The 

shrine has before it a pair of curtains embroidered 

with peacocks in shwechido work of gold and silver 

thread and spangles. All this is in good (Burmese) 

taste, but the jarring modern note is simultaneously 

struck by over a dozen American “office clocks,” 

all of the same pattern and make, which ornament 

the pillars and walls. To the north-east of this 

• 

building is an octagonal pagoda with a gilded top. 
In front of the pagoda is the usual bell, and to the 
south of it is a building with an octagonal fore¬ 
porch and a connecting gallery decorated with 
paintings. Instead of a shrine is a large glass case 
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containing eight carved tusks and a number of 
small ivory %ures. 

On the north of the pagoda is a group of three 
shrines in line east and west The most westerly. 
one has a gilt seven-roofed shrine, and a porch 
whose roof is supported by nineteen pillars arranged 
in three groups of three, and five of two each. The 
pillars are all inkud with mirrors and coloured glass 
patterns, and around the inside of the porch there 
is a frieze of carved wooden figures in panels, while 
the ceiling is divided into four coffers. The shrine 
4tself contains Buddhas in bra^ wood, and marble, 
and before them on the floor stand some good 
wood carvings, including a couple of tattooed 
b^gars, one seated and one standing, and three 
pairs of gong- or bell-holders, 'fhe roof of the 
shrine rests on six pillars, and light is admitted 
from above just at their tops under the eaves. 
When we visited Kado a pongyi had recently died, 
and his body, preserved in hon^, had been encased 
in a coffin {pyoung-bong) shaped like a dragon with 
shinmg glass scales, and was lying in state in the 
centre of the porch. 

The central building, which is oblong in plan, has 
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a floor of marble and encaustic tiles laid in squares, 
and a ceiling with nine coffers, also supported so as 
to admit light from under the eaves. The shrine 
has six pillars encrusted with glass, and contains 
two standing images of heroic size robed in gilt and 
jewelled gowns, while at their feet kneel three 
worshippers, also in gilt and jewelled robes. This 
group is supposed to represent Maung Shwe Hla 
and his father and uncle, the builders of the shrines, 
and their tutelary deities. 

The easternmost shrine contains a brass Buddha 
seated on a pedestal of coloured glass mosaic before* 
a background of glass and gold. To the north of 
these three shrines is a pongyi-kyoung, and scat¬ 
tered about the grounds are dwelling-places and 
other conveniences for the priests and caretakers 
of the temple. 



CHAPTER XI 


CHRISTMAS IN BURMA 

Christmas Eve smoking concert—Christmas at the Farm Caves 
—Rangoon to Chittagong—New Year's Day at Akyab. 

The sights of Moulmein and Kado were seen on 
Boxing Day. On Christmas Eve we were invited 
to the Amateur Smoking Concert at Moulmein 
Gymkhana Hall, where the microcosm of Moulmein 
society could be seen in its entirety, for the audience 
and the singers represented every branch of the 
business and social life of Moulmein. Social lines 
are less rigidly drawn here than in India “proper,” 
and Europeans, Eurasians, and Asiatics mix pretty 
freely in these functions. The government, the 
great trading companies, the shipping interests, 
finance, the law, the medical profession, the army, 
and the visitors had all at least one representative 
oft the programme. It was only near the end that 
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the audience warmed up and entered heart and 
lungs into the choruses, but enthusiastic applause * 
and shouts of “ En-caw, caw, caw,” greeted the end 
of “ There were Three Crows,” after which we rose 
to sing “ God Save the King,” before adjourning to 
the bar for a stirrup-cup and the exchange of 
hearty wishes for “A Merry Christmas.” Then 
we arranged a picnic for the following day to 
the Farm Caves, and went back to our bunks on 
board ship. 

We were awakened from sweet dreams by the 
ilash of a lantern and a sharp command from h 
strange voice to “ Get up, mister, and come out 1 ” 
In answer to our dazed “ Who are you ? ” the reply 
came, “Father Christmas, don’t delay.” So we 
crawled out from under the mosquito-nets, and 
went on deck in pyjamas to find “ all hands forward 
to splice the main brace.” The captain’s health 
was duly drunk in champagne with musical honours, 
some other pleasant compliments of the .season 
passed, and when we again retired to our c&bins it 
was “ Some wee short hour ayont the twal.” 

Christmas morning opened in brilliant sunshine, 
and after breakfast we started for the Farm 
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Ka-yon Caves. The English name is suppcxsed to 
* have been derived from the Shan word Pharum. 
Ka>yon is the Burmese name. There were eight of 
us, three-fourths being undoubted Scots from whom 
we gathered that India had been mainly colonised 
from Scotland, and was now chiefly managed by 
the abilities and for the benefit of North Britain. 
We spent a full eight-hour day on our picnic away 
from the ship, but as an excursion it could be done 
in a couple of hours less. First we drove about 
four miles—^to Nioungbenziak, where there is a 
Yerry over the Attaran river—in gharries, and the 
Moulmein gharries are perhaps the cheapest 
hackney carriages in the world. The legal fi&re by 
day is three annas the first mile and two annas for 
each mile after the flrst, or eight annas for the first 
hour and six for each succeeding hour. By the 
half day of five hours the fare is twenty-four anna^ 
and by the day of ten hours, forty annas. Think 
of a legal fare of three shillings and fourpence 
without tips for a ten-hour day I There arc even 
cheaper cabs for poor folk and better ones, they say, 
but we saw none of the latter; and we were quite 
Ipr^Hu^ to believe that living is cheap in Moulmein. 
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At the village on the farther bank of the 
Attaran we found the ox-carts, which we had 
engaged by messenger the previous evening, and 
started on a jolting drive of an hour and a half, 
along a road lined for the most part with palm 
trees, to the entrance of the first cave. The road 
runs eastward as a dyke, across flat fields, from a 
hill with three pagodas to the range of knife-edge 
rocks, rising precipitously from the plains, in which 
the caves are found, and there was a bad break 
in this dyke between the and 0^ milestones. 
Except for this short distance the road was quite' 
good enough for bicycling, and the four miles or 
so from the ferry could be easily done in thirty- 
five minutes. 

The Attaran river is in sight to the south, and 
just beyond the 8^ milestone from Moulmein a road 
branches off to the south from the main road, 
crosses a little nullah by a bridge and leads to thje 
caves. The knife-edge range runs north-west to 
south-east, and on the most northern point is a 
small pagoda reached from the east side by a series 
of ladders up the face of the cliSs. The entrance 
to the first cave is approached by a flight of stepS 
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leading to a platform on which stands a small 
pagoda, and at the right-hand side of the pagoda 
is a gallery, running along the side of the cliff, 
contfuning many g^antic Gawdamas, as well as 
another pagoda. The cave itself runs almost due 
north into the cli£^ and its mouth has a small 
dome carved out of the rock above, lined vdth 
concentric circles of tiny Gawdamas, while through¬ 
out the entire length of the cave are two rows of 
sitting and recumbent Buddhas. An opening in 
the left-hand row leads into a lofty cave, lit from 
above by an opening in the cliff, and at the far end 
of this cave is a ladder about ten feet long up to a 
sort of cave or tunnel into the rock. 

After having discussed the contents of our 
tiffin baskets, presided over by the only lady of 
the party, and made great inroads, notwithstanding 
her protests, into the store of liquid refreshments, 
we sjing “Auld Lang Syne," and then it was 
discovered that none of the Scots knew that the 
last hue of the first verse reads And days o’ lang 
syne?” whereas the first line of the refrain is 
“For auld lang syne, my dear." The poet of the 
F^rty composed the following parody 
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By the old Moulmein pagoda, 

Looking westward to the sea. 

There are Burmese girls a plenty. 

But they have no charm for me. 

Though the temple bells keep ringing. 

Yet they only seem to say:— 

Your own kind are for all time. 

And these but for a day. 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Which is quite another way, 

You’ll get very hot and dusty 
From Rangoon by train all day. 

Ship me somewhere west of Suez, 

Where my mother-tongue is spoke; 

And they raise an awful rumpus 
At each commandment broke; 

Where the food is clean and tasty, » 

Where the bedding is all right. 

Where the water’s pure and wholesome. 

And your sweetheart’s skin is white. 

Which it ain’t in Mandalay, 

Where you buy a wife and pay 
By agreement with her mother 
In the usual Burmese way. 

After making a careful examination of the cave» 
we walked about half a mile by a rough cart-road-] 
to the Sad-dan cave. The entrance to this cave,'0ii^^ 
rather series of caves, is much higher up the face of^ 
the cliff. In addition to the entrance, which il^] 
approached by steep steps and which faces nearly ‘ 
east, there is another opening facing north-eastt, 

V 
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which is screened by a tattered curtain of rock, 
and serves as a window to light the large cave. The 
main trend of the undeiground galleries is here 
north and south. We thoroughly explored these 
galleries, following each ramification until it got too 
small to proceed farther, and lighting up the vaults 
far above with magnesium lights and rockets, to 
the infinite di^ust of the birds and the wild terror 
of the bats who flew overhead in thousands. The 
caves were quite dry and free from damp in almost 
every part, and are decorated throughout with 
stalactites, stalagmites, ‘‘rock-falls,” and in places 
with huge roots of trees, which have pierced the 
roofs of the caves and come straight down throi^h 
the air to strike into the floors. 

As we came from the ferry in the morning, we 
noticed by the side of the road the carcase of a cow 
just dead, and saw the vultures gathering for the 
feaston our return four hours later only the big 
rii) bones, picked clean, were left. A solitary grey 
adjutant stork with white legs and fawn-coloured 
feet,*and a neck almost as bare as those of the 
vultures, seemed to have been assisting them. The 
adjutant is a bird as tall as a man, and the under- 
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feathers of the wings and tail are the marabou 
feathers of commerce. 

While waiting for the ferry, we watched a party 
of small boys playing marbles for pice, and found 
they were well provided with these copper coins. 
The marble is held between the tips of the thumb 
and the forefinger of the right hand, and shot out 
with the middle finger of the left hand. We 
returned to the boat for a Christmas dinner of roast 
turkey, plum-pudding, and mince pies, and finished 
up with a water-melon, which only faintly recalled 
the flavour of the American variety. Tlie thermo¬ 
meter in the cabin registered 90“ during the day, 
and this was the highest point it reached during our 
tour in India. 

From Moulmein we returned to Rangoon, and 
at Rangoon took the coasting steamer for Chitta¬ 
gong. Most tourists would be well advised to go 
direct from Rangoon to Calcutta, even if they 
intend to visit friends in Assam, as some days are 
lost in making the voyage up the Arakan coast, and 
the railway into the country from Chittagohg is 
inconvenient and slow. 

However, we left Rangoon on December 2S, 
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1904, at 6 A.M., passed Elephant Point at 8.80, and 
at 9.45 were between the China Bakir light and the 
pilot brig Kyauktan. At 4.15 p.m. the cberub \og 
registered 71 miles from the brig, and we were 
opposite the Baragua lightship, and five hours later, 
1^8 miles from the brig, we had the Alguada light 
abeam. 

Alguada light is off Cape Negrais, which is north 
of Pagoda Point, the south-west point of Lower 
Burma and of the Arakan coast, which latter 
extends north to the Naf estuary at Chittagong. 
The next day at noon we had steamed 190 miles 
from Alguada light, and had just passed the volcanic 
Foul Island, recently surveyed for a lighthouse. At 
2.15 p.M. we cast anchor in the open roadstead 
of Sandoway, the Burmese Thandwe, where we 
remained less than an hour and a half. About 8 
p.M. we were off the south-western point of Cheduba 
Island,, and the next morning anchored in Kyaukpyu 
harbour at the northern end of Ramri Island, where 
we remained less than two hours. The same day, 
at 4 P.M., two hours after passing a gold-tipped 
pagoda on the coast, we made fast to the wharf at 
Akyab. 
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Akyab, situated on an island, is the third port 
in Burma, ranking after Rangoon and Moulmein. 
The distances logged between Sandoway and 
Kyaukpyu vary, according to whether the “ inside ” 
or ** outside ” course is taken, from 88 to 143 miles. 
But from Rangoon to Sandoway is 364 miles, and 
from Kyaukpyu to Akyab 88 miles; while from 
Akyab to Chittagong is 194 miles, and from Chit¬ 
tagong to Calcutta 378 miles. 

The harbour of Akyab is protected by a line of 
reefs, on which is placed the Savage Island light¬ 
house, and is entered by a narrow channel. TKe 
scenery is very pretty, the fishing-boats with matting 
sails very quaint, and the natives have the Chinese 
custom of painting eyes on their sampans. The 
ancient capital of Arakan, Myohaung, lies fifty 
miles to the north-east on the Kaladan river. 
Akyab boasts a club, a clock-tower, a racecourse^ 
and since 1877 a municipal bazaar. There you can 
spend hours watching the people in their various 
occupations and affairs. ' 

We left Akyab harbour about noon on Monday, 

January 2, 1905, and after steaming twenty-nine 

_ « 

miles had Oyster Rock light abeam. The neflct 
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morning, about ninei we anchored at the mouth of 
the Chittagong (or Kamaphuli) river. The buildings 
on the hills in Chittagong, the ancient Islamabad, 
can be seen from the anchorage, but it is difficult to 
make out the river’s mouth, even when it is only a 
couple of miles away. This coast was visited by a 
cyclone, October 24, 1897, which caused the loss of 
14,000 lives. We waited at the anchorage until 
noon, when we started and picked up our moorings, 
about 12 or 14 miles up the river, opposite the 
town, an hour and a half later. 



CHAPTER XII 


ASSAM 

Chittagong—The Assam-Bengal railway—Big game—The 
planters—^The romance of Assam—The tea industry 

The most prominent buildings in Chittagong are 
the offices of the Assam-Bengal Railway, on the 
top of one hill; and, on the top of another, the 
post-office, circuit-court, and dak bungalow, all 
under one roof. Chittagong presents no special 
feature of interest; but it is the headquarters of 
the race of lying, quarrelsome, Moslem boatmen 
and longshoremen employed in the Bay of Bengal, 
along its coasts, and up the rivers emptying into 
it, as the Lascars are similarly employed in the 
Arabian Sea There are no European books on 
sale in Chittagong, nor any newspapers; and it 
appears that the ticket-seller at the railway station 

does not even read his company’s time-tables, as he 
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said he had never heard of, or sold a ticket to, 
Kamarbandha Ali, a station 460 miles from Chitta¬ 
gong up the mdin line. 

The Assam-Bengal railway is a metre-gauge 
line open from Chittagong to Tinsukia in the 
Brahmaputra valley, a distance of 574 miles, with 
branches aggregating about 165 miles in length. 
In addition to the very exceptional damage, amount¬ 
ing to over £90,000, it received in the earthquake 
of June 12, 1897, when over 1500 people were 
killed in Assam, the railway is subject to annual 
damage during the rains in the difficult hill section, 
and elsewhere on the line. For it must be remem¬ 
bered that one place in the Khasi Hills north-west 
of the railway holds the world’s record for rainfall, 
and after the rains trains are liable to interruptions, 
even if the line is not in places entirely carried 
away, and constant labour is required to keep the 
line'in working condition. 

The closest connection we could make involved 
a wait of eight hours at Laksam Junction, so we 
too'k the train down to Chandpur on the east bank 
of the Meghna, one of the great rivers formed by 
‘the junction of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, 
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There we waited for the Calcutta mail, which comes 
down by steamer from Goalundo, and had our 
dinner in the restaurant-car on the way back to 
Laksam* During the night we skirted the western 
and northern borders of Hill Tippera, and the next 
day was spent in traversing the hill section between 
Badarpur, the junction for the Silchar branch, and 
Lumding, the junction for Gauhati. After crossing 
the Surma river the line goes up the Jatinga river 
valley amid hills to Damchara. The section 
between this station and Lumding was open for 
traffic on the 1st of December 1908. The railway 
first follows the right bank of the Jatinga, which 
runs between heavily-wooded hills, and the scenery 
begins to be very pretty. 

All along the railway are posts showing the 
miles and quarter-miles from Chittagong, and the 
tunnels are also numbered; No. 2 being at the 
272nd mile-post, and No. 8 goes through a land¬ 
slip. Farther on, near another landslip, was the 
wreck of a recently derailed train. There was a 

f 

hot controversy as to the cause of the accident, 
some ascribing it to excessive speed, others to faults 
in the permanent way. However that may be, the^ 
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railway cuttings are certainly too steep, and work 
is going on all along this section reducing their 
pitch. The natives work with a sort of hoe called 
a khodali, and are usually armed with a big knife 
similar to the Burmese dha, which they call a daa 
The valley broadens between the 278th post and 
Harangajao, which is between the 282nd and 288rd 
post, where the rail level is 489 feet above the sea. 

There is plenty of big game to be found in 
Assam, including rhinoceros, elephant, leopards, 
the wild buffalo, and tigers. Shortly before we 
Came through, a man had been found dead on 
the railway, mauled by a tiger, and we saw at 
Harangajao the body of a leopard which was killed 
on the line only a few hours before we arrived 
there. At this station two engines are attached to 
the train, one in front and one in back, and the real 
ascent begins. The gradient most of the way is 
1 in .87, and there is a succession of tunnels and 
viaducts up to the summit, which is in tunnel No. 
15, just before Jatinga station in the Cachar hills 
(294\h mile), where the rail level is 1855 f<^ above 
the sea. The hills are less thickly wooded on the 
•ther side of the watershed, but there is more 
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timber after Mahur. There are other streams to 
cross and further tunnels until, after threading 
No. 82, the line runs through a level jungle of 
bamboos and pampas-grass to Langting (343 miles). 
Three miles farther on there is a grave covered 
with a white marble cross by the side of the line. 

After Lumding, where we changed into the 
dining-car, the railway goes across country to 
Dhansiri station, and then down the Dhansiri 
valley. After Manipur Road, from where there is 
a cart-road to Manipur going south-west to Kohima 
and then south, the railway runs in the Sibsagaf 
district with the Naga hills lying to the east. It was' 
about three o’clock in the morning when we pulled 
up at Kamarbandha Ali station, where we found 
kind friends whose tea-gardens are in this district. 

Life in a bungalow on an Assam tea-garden is 
very much the same as it is in other remote districts 
in India. There are the same heavy risks {o life 
and health taken lightly, and the same social 
trivialities taken seriously. There is the* close 
clinging to the customs and habits of “home,” 
together with a quickened ingenuity in adapting 
the local conditions to one’s wants, or in adapting 
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oneself to the local conditions. Of far deeper 
interest is the growth of the industry which has 
made possible these homes in the wilderness. 

The romance of Assam is a romance of commerce, 
the history of a savage country brought under 
civilised rule through the cultivation, by alien 
labour, of a single product. It is true that 
Chittagong and part of the western districts of 
Aissam were under a settled government long before 
tea was grown in the Brahmaputra valley, and it is 
true that oil and coal are found beneath the surface 
oT the land upon which the Assamese grows for 
his own needs abundant crops of rice. But in spite 
of its other resources, the upper Brahmaputra 
would probably have been left in the undisturbed 
possession of the native tribes if it were not 
for the discovery of the native tea-plant, and the 
ultimate establishm^t of the tea-gardens. The 
tea-gardens are to Assam what the sugar-plantations 
are to the Hawaiian Islands, the source of its 
export!!, its commercial prosperity, and its wealth. 

In 1828 Mr. Robert Bruce heard that a tea- 
plant fifteen to twenty feet high, with a leaf nine 
iflches long, was to be found growing wild in the 
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jungles of Assam, and in 1824 his brother, Mr. 
C. A. Bruce, sent specimens to the government 
botanist at Calcutta. The botanist said the plant 
was a species of camellia, which was quite true, 
but he failed to recognise in it the tea camellia. 
Six years after Burma had ceded its Assamese 
territory an officer was sent to report on its 
possibilities, and Bruce again brought forward his 
camellia and insisted that it was tea. Two years 
later the government botanist admitted that Bruce’s 
plant was the tea camellia, a committee was formed, 
and the first tea-garden was opened by the Indian 
Government in 1885 in Lakhimpur. One pound 
of tea made from the indigenous leaf was sent 
from this garden in the following year. 

In 1840 the Assam Company was formed, and 
the Government turned over its experimental 
garden at Jaipur to the Company. The intro¬ 
duction of the Chinese tea-plant into India by 
Robert Fortune, another Scot, who imported 2000 
tea-plants and 17,000 sprouting seeds into the 
North-West Provinces in 1851, and the employ¬ 
ment of Chinese experience, and above ail the 
experiments in the cultivation of hybrids, placdi 
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the cultivation upon a solid basis. The tea industry 
* is also indebted to Sir Joseph Banks, to Colonel 
Kyd of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and to Dr. 
William Jameson of the Sararunpur Gardens for 
earlier experiments, as well as to Lord William 
Bentinck for official encouragement In 1858 the 
weight of crop was about 800,000 pounds, in 1860 
^ the tea grown in Assam and the rest of India had 
risen to about a miUion pounds, and in 1902 out of 
525,000 acres of tea cultivated in the whole of 
India Assam accounted for about 840,000 acres; 
and out of a total production of less than 190 
million pounds weight of leaf in that year, Assam 
grew over 182 million pounds. 

While the seed trees in the nurseries grow to 
the height of 15 or 20 feet, the plant from 
which the leaf is plucked is seldom allowed to 
exceed 5 or 6 feet, and in, the winter is pruned 
doim to a couple of feet from the ground, or in 
extrbme cases cut off close to the roots. In former 
times.the bushes were grown as close together as 
8 fed;, in parallel lines crossing at right angles, 
so that four plants would form the comers of a 

'8tfoot square: now they are planted 6 feet 

• u 
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apart in diagonal lines, so that three plants occupy 
the angles of an equilateral triangle of 6 feet * 
Like the common English and Japanese camellias, 
the flower of the tea-plant has no scent 

All through the East from India to Japan, tea 
is known as cha (or cMa), the pronunciation of 4:he 
Chinese ideograph in the Mandarin dialect and 
the European name comes from the same ideograph, 
which is pronounced in the Amoy or Fuh-Kien 
dialect te {tay). 

The tea industry in Assam has had to face 
many problems. The labour problem was one 
which early became a vital question, as the natives 
of Assam were quite content to cultivate the 
easily-grown rice and mustard which sufficed for' 
their limited wants; and coolie labour, imported 
from Cbhota Nagpur and other over-populated 
districts in India, became a necessity which caused 
many difficulties. We were told that 7.00,000 
people imported from India are engaged in 
the Assam tea industry, and the total number 
employed in and around the gardens was, according 
to the census of 1901, 657,881, of whom 818,406, 
or nearly half, were females. Then the fixing of' 
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the rate of exchange between the rupee and the 
* sovereign operated to increase the difficulties of 
competing with the Chinese growers, who get 
more silver money for. a sovereign’s worth of tea 
sold in London than can the Assam planters. 
Finally, there was the English tea-tax to be faced; 
. and if any political economist remains in the belief 
that the consumer pays the import-tax, he had 
better stay away from Assam unless he is prepared 
, to be converted from the error of his ways. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XII 

Districts in New Province of Eastern Benoal and Assam 


' Bakarganj. 

Garo HiUs. 

Naga HiUs. 

Bogra. 

Goalpara. 

Noakhali 

Cachar. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Nowgong. 

Chittagong. 

Kammp. 

Pabna. 

Chittagong Hill 

Khasi and Jaintia 

Rajshahi. 

Tracts. 

Hills. 

Riuigpur. 

Dacca. 

Lakhimpur. 

Sibsagar. 

D%nang. 

Lushai Hills. 

Sylhet 

Dinajpur. 

Maimansingh. 

Tippera. 

Faridpur. 

Maldah. 
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ASSAM —continued 

Climate—The Brahmaputra from Nigri Ting to Dubri—A 
mournful river—Birds—The new province of Eastern Ben^l 
and Assam. 

There seems to be no question that the climate 
of the Brahmaputra Valley is very trying to 
Europeans in the rains; but in the cold weatheif, 
except for the morning fogs, nothing could be 
pleasanter. It may or may not be foggy in the 
early morning, but after chhota hazri, which in 
Assam means not the cup taken on rising but 
the big English breakfast, the sun is ^re to 
come out and the temperature rise to between 
60** and 70° in the shade, to fail again to 40° at 
night r 

Not only is the temperature pleasant, but the air 
is bracing and surprisingly clear. And the clear¬ 
ness of this air is very deceptive. The snow-dad 
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peaks of the Himalayas seen on a clear day N.N.E. 
from Nigii Ting (“Slave-girl HUl”) are over a 
hundred miles away, but they appear to be only a 
quarter of that distance. The Brahmaputra is 
several miles broad after the rdns, but in the cold 
weather one bank is frequently steep while the 
other consists of chars of pure sand left by the 
receding flood. The steep banks are over-grown 
with reeds and grasses, while the borders of the 
sand-banks are strewn with black chips guarded by 
a tiny wading-bird. The banks seem in the clear 
iir to be about 10 feet high, and the reeds about 
3 feet, when suddenly through an opening at the 
base of the reeds walks a full-grown man, and you 
find by the comparative height that the banks are 
50 to 60 feet high and the reeds from 15 to 18 feet. 
Examined with your glasses the black chips turn 
into snub-nos^ and sharp-nosed crocodiles (usually 
called alligators here), while the wader may be a 
bird as tall: as a man. 

As»the Dutch reckoned the run of the canal- 
boats by the number of pipes smoked, so the 
Assamese are said to estimate distances by the 
number of “chews.” This may account for the 
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round numbers used in giving the distance from 
station to station on the river. 

From Nigri Ting, where we embarked for our 
journey down the Brahmaputra, to Dhubri is 
about 325 miles, and we were made comfortable on 
the MinhkLy the best boat of the Indian Gener^ 
Navigation and Railway Company’s river fleet. 

In spite of the great variety of bird life the 
Brahmaputra seems, as compared with the Irawadi, 
to be rather a mournful river. Wading birds, from 
the big herons, cranes, and storks to the little white 
herons and egrets—whose feathers, assumed only at 
the nesting season, make the fashionable ** ospreys ” 
or aigrettes—are seen everywhere. The brilliant 
Indian oriole or mango-bird and the maina, a 
member of the starling family, flash through the 
air, snake-birds cover the water, and the house- 
crows and jungle-crows haunt the landing-places; 
but for the first day hardly a boat is seen on the 
river, nor, except the temporary huts of the water¬ 
men, a single human habitation on the banka 

The landing-places have sometimes a moored 
flat alongside which the steamer makes fast, and 
at other places the steamer’s nose is merely puriied 
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into the bank and held there. The mournful 
character of the river is accentuated at the landings, 
where you witness pitiful scenes caused by the 
break-up of family ties when the coolies have 
finished their contract term and return home. 

■ Below Nigri Ting the Dhansiri enters the 
Brahmaputra on the left bank, and the Lohit river, 
a continuation of the Subansiri, comes in on the 
opposite or north bank; but it is difficult to 
distinguish the tributaries from the re-entering 
branches of the river itself, which make many 
large islands on the way down. These branches 
sometimes change their course from year to year, 
but the Brahmaputra never in this respect rivals 
the Mississippi, whose main channel sometimes 
changes so as to transfer whole sections from one 
American state to another. All the forenoon 
the Himalayas are seen in the distant north, and 
in the afternoon the Naga Hills appear to the 
south. 

At«Bishnath, where we lay up for the night, 
we fook on hundreds of cases of Pekoe, Broken 
Orange Pekoe, and Pekoe Souchong from the tea 
plai^tations. These extend on the north bank 
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below Rangamati, and on the south bank to a 
point about 25 miles below Gauhati. At Sil Ghat 
the hills come down to the river, in which some 
rocks are seen for the first time. Tezpur, 75 miles 
below Nigri Ting, is built on a rocky bank, and 
from the steamer you can see permanent buildings 
and a railway. The second night we arrived at 
Gauhati, about 75 miles below Tezpur, Peacock 
Island and the wooded hills on both banks being 
dimly seen in the dusk. Tezpur has been identified 
with Sonitpur, “ the city of blood,” of the ancient 
legendary period. • 

Gauhati is a busy place, the terminus of thd 
branch railway and the station for Shillong, the 
administrative headquarters of the Assam Govern¬ 
ment, situated 63 miles by road south in the 
Khasi Hills, on a plateau nearly 5000 feet above 
the sea. Here, on the 16th of October 1905, was 
published a Gazette extraordinary announcing the 
creation of the new province of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam under a Lieutenant-Governor,and a 
Le^lative Council. The new province, which 
was formed in spite of the organised opposition of 
the Bengali Babus, combines Assam^s 56,000 square 
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miles, containing a population of a little over 
six millions, with about 50,000 square miles con¬ 
taining oyer twenty-five million inhabitants taken 
from Bengal The jvestem border of the new 
province begins at the frdhtier of Bhutan, east of 
Darjiling, and runs south-west to Sahibganj on the 
Ganges. It then follows the course of the Ganges 
down to the deltaic branch called the Madhumati, 
which leaves the main stream above Goalundo, and 
the course of the latter which runs south to the 
Bay of Bengal The proportion of Mohammedans 
to Hindus in the new province is as three to two, 
tfnd the capital is fixed at the old Moslem town of 
Dacca in the delta of the Ganges and Brahmapufra. 

The third morning we were caught in a fog, and 
had to anchor in the stream until about 10 o’clock. 
For another couple of hours a range of hills could 
be seen on the right bank, and detached hills on the 
left^ whUe the river became more animated. We 
passed many boats, all of them being ** tracked ” or 
towed^up against the stream. During the day we 
saw * dolphins playing about in the. river, and 
‘ghariyal or fish-eating crocodiles on the banks. In 
Vie afternoon the Garo HiUs were in sight to the 

IS 
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south, and the Bhutan Hills to the north, and at 
4 o’clock we arrived at Dhubri. There we saw 
evidence of the great Bengal jute industry, and of 
the minor one of brickmaking. Having sent a 
request, in advance, to the station-master, we found 
attached to the train a through carriage for Silliguri, 
where we arrived early the next morning on the 
way to Darjiling. Ten weeks later, after having 
been as far north as the Khaibar Pass, we left 
Rawal Pindi for Kashmir. 

NOTE TO CHAPTER XIII 


Time-Table of Brahmaputra River Steamers, Winter, 1904-^ 


D.B. Dak Bungalow. 

R.H. Rest House. 

T.O. Telograph Office. 


Madras Time 

Down River 

Leave 

1st Day. Dibrughur (Dibrugarh), D.B. 

IS 

Dehingmukh (Dihingmukh) . 

14.S0 

Desangmukh (Disangmukh), R.H. 

16.30 

Dekumukh (Dikhumukh) 

17.S0 

Jhansimukh (Janjimukh) 

is.sp 

Kolomabari (Kamlabari) 

19.30 

2nd Day. Kokeelamukh (Kokilamukh), D.B. 

6 

Nigriting (Nigri Ting), R.H. . 

8. 

Dhansirimukh, B.H. 

11 

Gamiiighat (Gomiri Ghat) 

13 

Behalimukh, R.H. 

14 

Bishnath (Biswanath), T.O. . 

16. 
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Madras Time 

Down Wver Leave 

SidDay. Silghat, D.B.8 

Tezpur, D.B..10 

Singrighat (Singari Ghat) . . 12.30 

Rangamatighat, B.H.l6 

Gauhati . . *. . 18 

Sualkuchi (Saulkusi) .... 21 

Polashbaii (Palasbari), T.O. . . 21.20 

Kholabandha.0.30 

4th Day. Dalgoma.2 

Goalpara, T.O.3.15 

Bilashipari (Bilasipara) .... 5.15 

Dhubri Ghat, D.B.9 

5th Day. Jagaimathgange, T.O.5 

Serajgunge (Sirajganj), D.B. ... 6 

Goalundo, T.O. J . . . 11 

• 

Up River Leave 

1st Day. Goalundo ..5.30 

2nd „ Dhabri Ghat.9.30 

3rd „ Polashbari.4.10 

4th „ Tezpur.9 

5th „ Dhuisirimukh.7 

6th „ Desangmukh.5.10 

Arrive 

» „ Dibrughar.19 












CHAPTER XIV 


THE ROAD TO KASHMIR 

The Happy Valley—The dty of Sri—Dhanjibhoy and Son—A 
tramp in the snow—Murree—Kohala Bridge 

There are three Kashmirs—the state, the valley, 
and the city. The state of Kashmir had a popu¬ 
lation in 1901 of over 1 , 157 , 000 , of whom all but 
150,000 speak Kashur, as the Kashmiri language 
is called, while the territories of the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, including Malakand, Chitral, 
and adjoining districts, cover an area of 80,900 
square miles, and contain 2 , 906,000 inhabitants, of 
whom over ninety per cent are Mohammedans, 
nearly all of the Sunni sect 
“The Happy Valley of Kashmir” lies, at a 
mean elevation of about 6000 feet above the sea, 
the lowest point being about 5200 feet The’ 
floor of the valley is about 85 miles long jand 

124 ' 
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22 miles wide; but from peak to peak of the 
surrounding mountains, which rise thousands of 
feet on all sides, the valley measures about 120 
miles from south-east.to north-west, is 75 miles 
wide in its broadest parl^ and has an area of 
4500 square miles. In speaking of Kashmir, it is 
this valley which is usually meant 

In the middle of the length of the valley near 
its eastern border of mountains, at an elevation of 
5276 feet above the sea, is Srinagar, founded by 
King Fravarasena II. in the sixth century, and at 
first named after him Pravarapura. The present 
name means “The City of Sri” (Lakshmi), the 
Goddess of Wealth and Beauty, although commonly 
supposed to be derived from Surjyanagar, which 
would be translated “ The City of the Sun.” 

Although sometimes called Kashmir City, it is 
generally known as Srinagar, and the name as pro¬ 
nounced by the natives falls upon the strmiger’s ear 
as Seroon-nug-ger.” The city has been the 
capital since its foundation, and it is to-day the 
summer capital of H.H. the Maharaja, Jammu 
\>^g his winter capital In 1901 the population 
^ Srinagar was 122,000. 
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The road into Kashmir by the Jehlam river is 
Messrs. Dhanjibhoy and Son, the Imperial Carry¬ 
ing Company, Limited, writ large. Dhanjibhoy, 
the mail agent and proprietor of the tonga service, 
has the manners of a diplomat, the powers of an 
autocrat, and the inherited shrewdness of the Parti 
Son ” is still in leading-strings. At first we were 
told that we must give up the road by way of 
Murree owing to the heavy snowfall, and make 
special arrangements for conveyances by way of 
Hasan Abdal and Abbottabad. The time-table 
by the latter route would have been—first day, ^ 
miles from Hasan Abdal to Abbottabad; second 
day, 16 miles to Mansira; third day, 18 miles to 
Garhi Habibulla; fourth day, 22 miles, or 98 
miles in all, to Domel, where the road joins the one 

from Murree; and three more days to do the 110 

\ 

miles to Srinagar. 

Dhanjibhoy fiattered our vanity by observing 
that three such fine young men would probably^; 
not mind the hardships of the Murree ropte toi 
Srinagar, which he, on second thoughts, was o|| 
the opinion we might reach in four days. Tlilt 
usual time is sixty hours, including stoppage^ for 
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meals, that is, six hours from Rawal Pindi to 
• Murree, two days from Murree to Baramula, and 
six hours^ more to Srinagar. The mail tongas 
which travel all day and night can go through in 
half the time. In the end ^e decided to take our 
chances by the Murree route, and left the hotel at 
Rawal Pindi at half-past three in the afternoon of 
the 25th of February. 

Our servants had refused to go with us, as they 
were afraid of the cold and of the dangers of the 
road, so we three started off with our luggage in a 
special tonga. A special tonga for three from 
Rkwal Pindi costs 130 rupees, or just two-thirds of 
a rupee per mile for the 195 mUes. For such parts 
of the road as were impracticable for tongas, we 
were to be refunded a proportionate amount. 
Once on board the tonga we were free to start as 
early as we liked, stop for the night at any dak 
bungalow on the road, drive on as long as the light 
lasted, and halt for meals where we pleased. 

Dh^njibhoy was careful to point out that all he 
agree'd to do was to supply the vehicle, give us 
relays of qui^, well-broken-in ponies, and a com- 
peteyt driver. He “ did not insure our lives,” and 
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we must take all risks. It is only fair to say that 
he carried out his part of the contract as well as * 
could be expected. It is true that one of his 
tongas broke down, that the drivers were of un- 
c(]:ual ability, that most of the ponies were jibbers, 
and one {>air of them proved unmanageable and 
detained us in the road for a couple of hours ; but 
such experiences are common to all travellers by 
road. 

In order to visit Kashmir it is provided that a 
pass shall be procured from the Assistant Resident 
in Kashmir, who lives in Srinagar, and when apply¬ 
ing by letter for such a pass you are required bo 
state your rank or profession and the object of 
your visit (sport, health, pleasure, or business). 
The real object of the pass is to bring you under 
the control of the Resident, by obtaining your 
agreement to observe the conditions and rules, 
which have not otherwise the force of law.s, con¬ 
sidered necessary for the preservation of game, the 
maintenance of order, and the fostering of good 
relations with the natives. Owing to delay of 
mails on the road our passes had not arrived befor6 
we started, so we left without having any, aiad ‘ 
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when we reported ourselves ait Srinagar were 
informed it would hardly be necessary for us to 
have a pa^ for the short period of our stay. 

Murree lies to the .north-east of Hawaii Pindi, 
and is about 7300 feet abov^ the seai. The distaince 
is usually given as 37 miles, but Murree extends 
over nearly 6 miles from the brewery to the south 
end of the Kuldanna cantonment, so that the 
distance is sometimes given at 35, and sometimes 
at 40 miles. Every 5 or 6 miles there is a relay of 
horses, and the change is made in from two to six 
nlinutes; anything over three minutes being con¬ 
sidered slow. A relay is called a dak\ and the 
word is commonly used in India to denote the 
distance between relays or the length of a journey. 
The first dak out of Rawal Pindi is just over 6 
miles, and the road seems to go slightly downhill. 
Half-way between the first and second daks the 
road is fairly level, and at a bridge across the 
stream we saw a large caravan of camels. After 
the s€;pond dak there is a short ascent over a 
range of hills, and a decent of about a mile to the 
firidge at thu stone marking the distance ftom 
' Uaw^\ Pindi as 18*8, or 18 miles and 8 furlongs. 

17 
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From this bridge to the third dak at the 17th 
milestone, where toll has to be paid, the road is ' 
mostly uphill, with views to the right^ over the 
hills; but 6 furlongs beyond this dak the road 
descends to a stream,' and then comes 2 miles 
ascent and a mile downhill to the bridge oVer 
the stream at 20*4. 

The bridges crossed from time to time are over 
the tributaries and main stream of the Karung 
river, whose valley the road follows up to Tret, 
Ascending through tree-covered slopes for about a 
mile, we arrived at the fourth dak; and at the 
22nd milestone, where the road is high above 
the river, there are views behind us over the 

distant hills, and below us of the road by which 

• 

we had come. Then we descend to another bridge 
and go up the left bank of the stream, ascending 
'zigzags at the 24th milepost, and arriving at 
the Thet dak bungalow at twenty minutes past 
six. The actual time from the hotel was two 
hours and fifty minutes, and the distance. nearly 
26 miles, so that the rate was about 9 miles an 
hour, including stops, and we had reat^hed an eleva¬ 
tion of nearly 4000 feet above the sea. Ther^ was ‘ 
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some snow to be seen on the saddle of the hill in 
front of the dak bungalow at Tret, but the sun had 
been uncomfortably hot during the day, and there 
was no s^ of snow on the road. 

The next morning we'left Tret at half* past 
seven, and got to Gohragully in little over an 
hour. From milestones 27 to 29, where the road 
zigzags up, there are fine views over the plains 
to Rawal Pindi, south of south-west, and to the 
isolated mountains west of south-west. Above 
milestone 80 there was snow and ice on the road, 
ahd two miles beyond the tonga stopped close 
by the round, stone watch-tower, at Gohragully, 
built at time of the Mutiny, about a mile below 
Murree brewery. There we engaged coolies 
to carry our luggage, and riding ponies for our¬ 
selves. 

The established charge for riding ponies with 
**European saddles” is one rupee per stage; for 
baggage ponies or mules, eight annas; and for 
coolie^ carrying twenty-five sirs, say fifty pounds 
weight, of luggage, four annas. An extra {Mty- 
haent of an anna to a good coolie is considered a 
satisfacUny tip. The toi^ drivors kx>k for a tip. 
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but the ostlers or syces expect nothing. Owing to 
the bad state of the road we promised our coolies 
double pay if they made good time. We paid two 
rupees each for the hire of the ponies to Bagla, and 
had already mounted ^hen the owner refused to 
let us start, unless we each paid another rupee. 
As we knew it would not do to go faster than our 
luggage, and as the ponies were poor brutes, we 
concluded not to insist on our right to them, but 
demanded our money back and started off on foot 
about nine o’clock. It was just so much saved, as 
the road above the brewery was quite impracticable 
for ponies, and we must have abandoned them*. 
The snow on tlie road^ had a narrow track through 
it which had been trodden by the coolies, who 
carried the mail-b^s, walking in single file. These 
footsteps were two or three feet above the surface 
of the road, and if we placed one foot before 
the other carefully we found a solid, if slippery, 
foothold, but any deviation landed us in the 
soft, deep snow. The ponies would simply have 
floundered about, so we were better off without 
them. 

The mountains on our side of the valley, aae 
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here covered with trees, but those across the valley 
to the north-west are bare. We reached mile¬ 
stone 84 at ten o'clock, and about a quarter of an 
hour later passed round a shoulder of the mountain 
at Basur Gali, and turned V) the right out of the 
tonga road, then up through the trees to Trinity 
Church, Murree^ which we reached at twenty 
minutes past eleven, the snow becoming deeper as 
we proceeded. We retraced our steps from the 
church to Chamber s Hotel, where we found some 
food, and passed the church again on our way to 
Ragla. It took us nearly an hour to get to mile¬ 
stone 89 at the cross-roads on the ridge, and half 
an hour later we took a path to the right through 
the woods, and down by a short cut with some 
breakneck bits at the finish, where the next traveller 
was lowered with a rope from tree to tree, to the 
tonga road close to milestone 48 which we reached 
at half-past two. Half an hour later we found a 
tonga at Bagla between milestones 44 and 45, 
and qfter changing our wet shoes and putting on 
some warm wraps we started on the way down to 
*Koha]a. We had had a hot sun all day up to this 
tim^ and we suffered more from the heat than the 
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cold ill plodding through tlie snow; but now it 
became overclouded, and we had at first some ' 
difficulty in keeping warm. Four miles lower 
down, after the first dak, the road was clear of 
snow, and at milestone .Si the Jehlam could be seen 
thousands of feet below. 

The general direction of the road from Murree 
to Kohala is north-north-east, descending the Hank 
of the mountains on the west or right bank of the 
.Jehlam, which flows, a little to the east of south, 
between Uomel and the town of .Jehlam on the 
North-Western Railway, and forms the westerh 
boundary of Kashmir. Across the valley to 
the eastward we could see the [)eaks of the I’ir 
i*anjal range of mountains in the Punch district 
of Kashmir. Through these mountains is the old 
Imperial Road, starting from Gujrat and running 
about 160 miles to Srinagar, by which the Moguls 
visited Kashmir from the Punjab. 

From Murree the road runs downhill all the 
way to Kohala, which is about 2000 feet aboye the 
level of the sea, with nearly level stretches between 
milestones 54 and 55, and also between the small 
bridge at milestone 68 and Kohala Bridge. TI 19 
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culverts and bribes are of stone, and the road is 
kept in very good condition. At the sides were 
heaps of road-metal ready to be spread over the 
surface before the rush of visitors annually expected 
in the latter half of March. At milestone 52 the 
flank of the mountain above us was free from snow, 
and we passed through a grove of trees. There is 
a dak at 55*7, and a beautiful view down to the 
river with the vivid greey of young paddy-fields 
in the valley, and snow on the mountains in the 
distant background. A couple of miles farther on 
the road itself forms the bed of a small stream, 
which is conducted over on a surface of large 
stones; at nulestone 68*4 Kohala Bridge comes in 
sight, and a short distance from it down the stream 
are the remains of the piers of the old bridge built 
in 1871. Before arriving at the bridge there was a 
bad subsidence on the river side of the road where 
the embankment had given way. 

Kohala is a quaint little village plastered against 
the hUlside, the houses rising one above the other, 
and *the goats were feeding on the flat, mud roofli, 
*chanud«ristic of the Jehlam vaUey. The dak 
’ bun^ow is <Hi the hillside above the road, as 
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is also the post office. Srinagar lies over the 
mountains almost due east from Kohala, but the 
road first runs north up the Jehlam Valley for 
over twenty miles beYore finding a break in the 
mountain barrier. 



CHAPTER XV 


KOHALA BRIDGE TO CHAKOTI 

'I'lic Jehlam and Kishanj^anfra -A dangerous road—Doniel— 
The great gorge—An accident t<i the tonga driver - 
Chukoti. 

The iron bridge across the Jelilani at Koliala, 
built ill 1895, toll one rupee, is 64 miles 348 feet 
from Uawal Pindi, and in calculating the distances 
from point to point, these odd feet and the length 
of the bridge are disregarded. On the Kashmir 
side a new series of milestones from the bridge 
to Baramula b^ins, and between these milestones 
the road is divided into sections of about 106 
feet numbered 1 to 52. The road up the left 
bank of the .Jehlam from Kohala to Baramula, 
whic[i took ten years to build and cost about 
4^185,000, was opened in 1889, but cart traffic only 
began in September 1890, and before the latter 
tdatj: no wheeled vehicles had ever run into or out 
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of Kashmir. Nor, in fact, were there any roads 
for wheeled traffic in Kashmir itself. The water¬ 
ways formed the principal means of transportation 
within the valley, and goods Imported and exported 
were carried on men’s‘backs. There was an old 
road, available ft)r coolie traffic, down the right 
bank of the Jehlam from Baramula. Beyond 
Jvohala the road runs north at first, and is cut for 
the most part in the face of the cliffs, sometimes 
high above the river and sometimes approaching 
its level. 

The scenery after crossing the bridge is very 
fine, the turbulent river rushing through its narrow 
bed below, the hills rising steeply from it on either 
side, and in the distant background across the 
river to the north-west are higher snow-capped 
mountains. After the 1st milestone is the 
Maharaja’s rest-house at Barasalla, and near it the 
road was nearly blocked by two great rocks that 
had fallen from the cliffs above. Then the road 
crosses a bridge and threads a tunnel, and ^ after 
{mssing other • rock-falls we arrived at the ' drd 
milestone, where a bad landslip above and below' 
the road left barely room for the tonga to pass in 
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the narrow space between the fallen rocks uid the 
crumbling edge of the road. Just before the 5th 
milestone is another tunnel, and then a good 
stretch of rcmd for two or three miles when we 
crossed a small plateau, paiJsing through a grove of 
ttees, and drove by the village of Chattar down a 
zigzag road, on which is the 8th milestone, to a 
couple of bridges over a tributary stream. The 
9th milestone is between these bridges, and there 
was a fall of rocks on the road before reaching 
the lOtb milestone, and several falls between the 
tOth and 11th. Less than a mile beyond the 
latter is Dulai, where we stopped for the night at 
the very nice dak bungalow prettily situated on 
the river>bank, and after a fairly good dinner we 
turned in, satisfied with having done a goixi day's 
work. 

It b^an to rain during the night, the wind 
rising to half a gale, and when we left at eight 
o'clock the next morning it was still raining. 
Therq was a bridge to cross before the 12th 
milestone and at the 14th milestone there were 
*Wl falls of rocks on the road. A mile and a 
lialf^ farther on is the village of Kara, near which 
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a stream enters the Jehlam on the opposite bank. 
The road then ascends high above the river and is 
cut in the face of the cliffs. Between milestones 
16 and 17 were more rock-falls, and after the latter 
came a dak, then a Ibng tunnel followed by a 
shorter tunnel at milestone 18, and more rock-falls 
before and after the next milestone. After mile¬ 
stone 20 the road runs through a short cutting 
and enters the more open valley at the junction of 
the .Jehlam and Kishanganga rivers. The latter 
comes down from the north; and the former from 
the east or rather south-east, so that its left bank 
here forms an acute angle. Milestone 21 is at the 
bridge, across the Jehlam, by which the road 
from the north through Garhi Habibulla and by 
the left bank of the Kishanganga joins the Murree 
road. The Domel dak bungalow is near the 
bridge, and farther along the Kashmir road is a 
toll-gate and custom-house, where we had to pay 
three rupees toll. The distant mountains up both 
river valleys were capped with snow, and from all 
we could hear, the road was no better by way of 
Abbottadad than by the way we had come. 

The .Jehlam, which is also known as the Behat; 
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t)r by its Sanskrit n^me Vitasta, has a local name 
" between Domel and Baramula, where it is called 
Kashur Darya. From Domel to Uri the road 
runs south-east, and. for the first six miles to 
Tindali the mountains alteAiately recede from and 
approach the river, forming small valleys. The 
high mountain tops north of milestone 24 were 
covered with snow, and in the river opposite the 
next milestone is an island which is submerged 
when the river is in flood, and there is a similar 
island opposite the next dak, at 28^ miles. 'Fliere 
was a rock-fall near Tindali, after which we piissed 
Tines of new trees planted along the roadside, 
and then two bad falls of rock on the road, one 
before and one after the 80th milestone. 'Three 
miles farther on the road gets down nearly to the 
level of the river, and at milestone 84 is Garhi. 
Garhi means a small fort and is frequently ased in 
Kashmiri names of places. Here we were delayed 
twenty minutes, while the tonga wheels were 
greas^ and a new driver taken on, and we had 
a chance to walk to the suspension bridge for 
*foot-passengers across the Jehlam, and enjoy the 
vieijr down-stream closed by the distant snow- 
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covered mountain tops. It liad stopped raining 
by the time we left Domel, but came down again * 
before we left (iarhi. 

Half a mile beyond Garhi the road ascends 
a detached hill by zigzags, and goes through the 
shoulder of it by an open cutting on to one of 
the small plateaus or river terraces called by the 
natives karewas or udars. These are seen some¬ 
times on one side of the river and sometimes on 
both sides up to Baramula, and a])pear to be the 
old bed of the river, high up above the present 
stream which flows in the deep gorge below. 
There is a grove of trees on this plateau before 
milestone 30, and at 38 miles the road serves as 
the bed of a small stream which crosses it. The 
road zigzags down before the next milestone and 
up again after it, and there is another grove of 
trees before the dak at Saran, 39^ miles. Beyond 
the 40th milestone the road turns sharply to the 
right and is cut in the sheer face of the cliffs, 

which form a side gorge entering the main,defile 

« 

at right angles; and at milestone 42 there is 
a magnificent view looking backward do\ni the* 
.lehlam. In fact the scenery is exceptionally .wild 
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and grand throughout the whole of this dak to 
' Hattian, 45 mules. Just before Hattian is an iron 
girder bridge, and above Hattian, but on the other 
side of the Jehlam, is. a fine waterfidl in a deft 
of the mountfuns. ’ 

After Zeli, 47 miles, are the recently finished 
towers of a new suspension bridge across the 
.Tehlam, and opposite milestone 48 a tributary 
torrent enters the other bank. Then came a very 
bad mile. A big rock had fallen on the road and 
blocked half of it, while farther on the road itself 
h4d partly fallen into the river. At the 50th 
milestone is the highest waterfall on the route, 
coming into the river close to the road, and at the 
next milestone is another waterfall. Just before 
the latter is the dak at Chinari, and there our 
driver, the best whip and finest post-horn per¬ 
former we found on the road, came to grief He 
was holding up the tonga pole during the change 
of horses, and one was about to be secured when 
the bnite plunged and Inroke away, allowing the 
heavy pole to &11 to tiie ground, and as it fell, one 
df the driver's fingers was caught between the 
* metif bands by which the cross-piece or yoke is 
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fastened to the pole, and the fleshy top of it 
including the nail tom completely off. He stood * 
daz^ for an instant, looking at the protuding bone 
—it was the middle finger of the left hand—then 
calmly stooped down *and fished out the tom flesh 
from between the metals, and stuck it back again. 
After washing the finger we dressed it in lint and 
salve, tied it up with adhesive tape, and wrapped 
it in a handkerchief. There was no other driver 
to be had and the nearest doctor was at Uri, so 
with this rough dressing he started to drive us 
eighteen miles over a dang^us road, strewn with 
follen rocks and broken away in places, in a storm 
of rain which turned to heavy wet snow during the 
afternoon. 

There was a big rock on the road in the first 
mile out of Chiiuiri, and four cascades close to the 
road in the mile following. Up to milestone 54, 
where there were fresh falls of rock, tlie condition 
of the road was very bad, and then came another 
cascade followed by an uiprovement in the road 
to Chakoti, 55f miles, where we had tiffin at the 
dak bungalow prettily situated where a mountain 
stream enters the river. 



CHAPTER XVI 


CHAKOTI TO SRINAGAR 

The Jehlam gorge—A breakdown—Uri—Oriental cunning— 
Avalanches and landslides—Rampur—The Temple of Buniar 
—Baramula—Patan—Srinagar. 

The rain had changed to snow by the time we 
finished tiffin at Chakoti, and it continued snowing 
all the evening. But in spite of all difficulties our 
wounded driver cheerily sounded his horn and 
drove us out of Chakoti, over the bridge by the 
waterfall, and along the treacherous road which 
runs for miles under the conglomerate cliffs. 
After crossing the old wooden bridge near Uppi, 
57^ miles, the clifR above the road increase in 
height, the road got rapidly worse, and just before 
milestone 59 there was another bad cave in the 
roaci! The next five miles were dangerous to a 
'd^^ree, and it is a wonder that we got through 
witl^ whole skins. 
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The road gets nearer to the river level at the 
60th milestone, where there are grand cliffs on 
the opposite side of the river which here runs, 
nearly straight, through ^ magnihcent gorge 
extremely wild and infpressive. After crossing a 
bridge and changing horses, we began what proved 
to be the worst dak. At milestone 61 the road 
was very bad, and the next mile, all under the 
crumbling cliffs after passing Dardkob and another 
bridge, was the most dangerous mile of the day. 
At milestone 62 a boulder, half a ton in weight, 
lay in the middle of the road, and we bumped oA 
for another two miles over smaller fallen rocks,* 
which somewhat distracted our attention from the 
grand views down the straight reach of river flow¬ 
ing at the bottom of the gorge far below. 

The biggest fallen rock, bigger than the tonga 
itself, lay in the road between the milestones 64 
and 65. At the end of another mile we seemed to 
have got over the difficult part, and our driver Had 
just whipped his horses up, for a dash,to the last 
dak before Uri, when off flew the tire of the near 
wheel, and before the driver could pull up the* 
wheel had been broken to piec^ and we came to 
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a standstilL There was no other damage done» 
and our resourceful driver sent the syce—the 
groom w^o travels from dak to dak with each pair 
of horses and hangs •on to the tonga as best he 
can—on with the horses £0 the dak, which was 
fortunately near at hand. But there was no tonga 
to be had there, and an hour passed before we were 
on our way again in a covered bullock-cart with our 
wet luggage, most of which had been exposed ail day, 
on the outside of the tonga, to the rain and snow. 

After the next dak the road runs over the 
^teau upon which the village of Islamabad Is 
situated, on a causeway built across paddy-fields; 
then comes the bridge where the Jehlam makes a 
right-angled turn at milestone 68; and after the 
next milestone is the Uri dak bungalow, where we 
put up for the night. Sending the driver off to 
the doctor with a good round tip for his plucky 
behaviour, we unpacked our luggage and spread 
the wet things out to dry. Fortunately, some of 
our lockages were water-tight, or we should have 
had a bad night of it. 

Uri occupies a commanding position at the 
junction of the Jehlam and Haji Pir valleys. The 
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road, which runs south-east from Domel to Uri, 
changes its general direction to north-east between 
Uri and Baramula. The Haji Pir river flows into 
the Jehlam from the south, coming down from the 
pass of the same name.' 

The next morning we had an experience of 
Oriental cunning. We had asked the tahsildar the 
night before to provide us with coolies to cany our 
luggage as the road was blocked for wheeled traflic 
between Uri and Baramula, and we knew we 
should have close on thirty miles to walk through 
the snow. We had some hopes of doing it in oife 
day, if we could make an early start; but when tHe 
coolies arrived in the morning, the native in charge 
of the dak bungalow shepherded them into an out¬ 
house, and kept us kicking our heels until after ten 
o’clock waiting for the coolies to turn up. Finally, 
suspecting the trick, we ofiered him a reward if 
he procured us the number of coolies we wanted 
within five minute^ and, sure enough, out they 
came from their hiding-place and picked up their 
loads. We piud the promised reward, but on our 
return journey gave him good advice instead of a 
tip» so that in the end he ^ined nothing. 
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From the Uri dak bungalow, which we left at a 
quarter>past ten, we took a short cut down to the 
Haji Pir^river, crossing it on the coolies’ shoulders 
and nearly getting a ducking, and then up again to 
the road, which we found ift a very bad condition. 
Not only were we obliged to walk in a narrow 
track through snow and slush continually up to 
our ankles and sometimes up to our knees, but 
the road was blocked in many places by avalanches 
and landslides, and in other places had caved in 
and fallen away. And the cliffs above us were still 
crumbling as we walked along, so that in many 
jplaces we had to watch our opportunity and run 
past the filing earth and snow. As it turned out, 
we had no really narrow escapes, although there 
were many fresh falls of rock on the road since 
yesterday’s snow, and from milestone 76, which we 
reached at half-past twelve, we could see on the 
precipitous flank of the mountain ahead the fresh 
palh of an enormous avalanche. Landslips again 
occu^^ near here in September 1905. The best 
pace we could get out of our cooUes was two miles 
*an hour, and when one of us forged ahead to get 
•on}e food prepared at Rampur, three miles in tm 
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hour was the utmost that could be done. Just 
after milestone 76 are the ruins of a square stone 
temple with an arched entrance the top ^of which 
is formed by a single large stone. The mountains 
on our side of the vallfey are more heavily clothed 
with trees, and after passing Uri deodars are 
seen on the hills above, but on all sides they 
were covered with snow from their summits to the 
river’s edge. 

From milestone 79 the road was less dangerous, 
although the snow was much deeper. In places 
there was at least six feet of it in the drifts on thb 
road, and at one place, between milestones 81 and 
82, where an avalanche had formed an inclined 
plane from the cliffs above the road to the river 
below, the snow was fully twenty feet deep where 
we had to climb over it. Just beyond the 80th 
milestone is the hamlet of Uruboha, and between 
it and Rampur there are grand rock cliffs standing 
back from the road and rising up in sheer precipices. 
It was a quarter to four by the time the last coolie 
reached Rampur, so we had to be satisfied with 
a short day’s work, and resigned ourselves to the 
comforts of dry foot-gear before a roaring wood 7 fire' 
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i^he old dak bungalow, with a hearty meal to 
follow and a good n^ht's rest 

March came in **like a lamb,” and at nine 
o’clock on the mormng.of the first of the month we 
started to walk from Rampifr to Banunula, fifteen 
and a half miles by the road. But we took a short 
cut just after leaving the dak bungalow, turning to 
the left out of the road and going down a ravine 
to a small bridge and up again, by a narrow path 
through a jumble of big rocks, to the road at mile* 
stone 85 near the Temple of Buniar built, according 
t(f tradition, by the Pandava brethren. The temple 
it stands to-day is a central shrine in the middle 
of a square courtyard surrounded by cells. The 
central shrine, which is square and has no spire, is 
built on a plinth, and the interior, which contains 
a linga, is approached by a flight of steps. The 
temple and cells are built of blue limestone. In 
the enclosure behind the shrine are thirteen cells; on 
-"Tseh ade are fifteen, and the entrance to the court¬ 
yard in firont of the central shrine is flanked by 
five cells on either hand, making fifty-three in all; 
ilhd, as fiur as we could see, the cells were all empty. 
The ^doorways are finished with a trefoil arch, 
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fonned by large stones laid in horizontal cour^, 
and embellished with a pyramidal hood-moulding or ' 
pediment Such doorways and fluted columns, with 
wide intervals between them, form the character¬ 
istic features of the dncient stone architecture of 
Kashmir. 

Beyond Buniar the valley openi^ then comes 
the village of Nowshera, and two miles farther 
on (88f) the village of Chantamula. Then **the 
March lamb ” began to shed its fleece, and at noon it 
was snowing hard. Between milestones 91 and 92 
the valley opens out on our side, while across the 
river is a wide plateau which ends in clifls opposite 
Hichama (92 miles), where our side becomes still 
more open. We found at Hichama the mail tonga, 
which had forced its way down through the snow 
from Baramula, and also a sahib who was going 
towards Rampur on a pony. 

The road has a heavy gradient after Hichama, 
and the valley closes in again near Sheri but aftSr^ 
wards opens out, and the road was fairly easy up to 
the cross-road to Baramula Bridge. We reached 
Dhanjibhoy’s office at a quarter-past three; but il 
was nearly half-past four before we had had some 
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tea, changed our clothes, settled with our coolies, 
and left Baramula for the drive of thirty-four miles 
south-east to the hotel at Srinagar. Meanwhile 
it had stopped snowing, but there was snow on the 
road up to the milestone wliich marks the distance 
from Kohala as 100 miles, and from Sher Garhi, 
Srinagar, as 81 miles. After that the road was 
free from snow, although the ground was covered 
on both sides. 

All the way along, with few breaks, the nearly 
straight road, nine miles of which was under water 
during the flood of September 1905, is lined with 
a row of poplars on each side. Wild ducks, 
jackals, and large wading-birds were seen from 
time to time between the dirty villages; but by 
the time we had left the hills and passed through 
Sangrama it b^an to snow again, and we could 
not see far from the road. We were still a long 
way from Srinagar when night fell; the dak 
bungalow and the ruins of the temples at Patan, 
built over a thousand years ago by Samkara- 
vanflan and his queen, Sugandha, were indistinctly 
*seen, and by the time we reached Haritrat it was 

quite dark.* We arrived at Mirgund, the last dak, 

20 
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at a quarter-past eight, and there the horses w6ie 
changed by the light of straw and pinewood torches, ■ 
but we got a good pair at last, and arrived at 
Nedou’s Hotel, Srini^ar, within an hour. Having 
telegraphed from Baramula that we were coming 
on, we found refreshments and beds awaiting us, 
and did justice to both. 

We were informed that the mails which left 
Hawal Pindi on Sunday, February 26, arrived at 
Srinagar in the first hour of Thursday morning, 
taking over seventy-four hours to come through 
instead of the usual thirty, or at most thirty-six, 
hours. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XVI 


Stages on Kashmir Road 


Distances from Rawal Pindi. 


Above sea. 
1726 


25J Tret .... 

311 Gohragully (Ghora Gully) 
37 Murree (Mari) 

44| Bagla 

64 Kohala 

65| Barasala (Barsala) 

71f Chattar 
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Dulai .... 
79| Bara .... 
85^ Domel 


3400 

7300 

SOOO 

SI 80 
SSSO 
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Kohala Bridge. 


7 ^. 
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DistuoM ftam R«wal Ftndi. 


Abofeiea. 

Fhmb 

Kohak Bridge. 

9l\ 

UndaUCriMU) . 


. 

... 

27} 

98 

Garhi (Gurhi) 



2750 

34 

lOSi 

Sanut . 



... 

39} 

109 

Hattian (Hatian) . 



... 

45 

HI 

Zeli (NeU) . 


•5 

3080 

47 

115 

Chinari 



... 

51 

in?j 

Chakoti (ChakuU) 



3780 

55} 

1214 

Uppi (Opi) . 



... 

57} 

125I 

Datdkob 




61} 

130^ 

Islainabad 




66} 

133 

Uri (Urie) . 



4425 

6fl 

144 

Uruboha (Urambu) 



... 

80 

146^ 

Bampor 



4825 

82} 

147f 

Buniar (Bhaniar) . 



... 

83} 

150f 

Nowshera (Naoahera) 

. 


... 

86} 

152} 

Chantamula (Ghaut Malla) 



88} 

156 

Hichama (Kechama) 

a 



92 

158} 

Sheri (Shir) 



... 

94} 

161} 

Baramula 



5150 

97} 

168 

Sangrama . 



• • 

104 

178 

Bnlgaon 




109 

175} 

Palhalan 



... 

111} 

177} 

Patan . 



5300 

113} 

183} 

Haritrat (Harprat) 



... 

119} 

187} 

Mii^pmd (Merigond) 



... 

123} 

195 

Srinagar, Sher Garhi 



5235 

131 

196 

Srinagar Hotel 

, 


to 

5276 

132 








CHAP'TER XVII 

THE VENICE OF THE EAST 

Early birds—Merchants and tourists—Thieves and swindlers 
—Curi(» and trophies—Punts and house-boats. 

The sun rose in a cloudless sky th^ following 
morning. The news of our arrival had spread in 
the curious rapid way such things get about in the 
East, and every merchant in Srinagar knew that 
the first guests of the season had made an 
appearance at the hotel. Other visitors were 
already on the way, but we were the first tourists. 

The first sportsman to arrive at the hotel for 
the summer shooting season of 1905 was a German 
officer, a lieutenant in the Uhlans, who left Rawal 
Pindi, Saturday morning, February 25 , and arrived 
by way of Abbottabad at Srinagar, Friday night, 
March 8. The next day two American gentlemen* 

turned up. The shooting licence for the sun^mec 
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season covers the eight months from March 15 
to November 15. The first comer has the choice 
of ground, and when he has selected his nullah and 
paid sixty rupees for. his licence, he may kill as 
many as six each of the'goral, tliar, ibex, and 
burhel, four red bear, two heads each of sharpu, 
markhor, and barasingh, but only one serow and 
one Ovis Ammon. 

In the early morning the merchants invaded 
the hotel, swarmed in the passages, and besieged 
us in our rooms. Every face showed a pair of 
hawk’s eyes, keen and alert; but there was a 
gleam of cheerful exultation which seemed to 
say “Now is the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer.” When we left the hotel they 
followed us to the boat, and when we started 
down the canal to the river they pursued us in 
other boats. Relays watched for us from lofty 
windows above the river and joined in the chase, 
dodging through the narrow streets behind the 
houses facing the river and reappearing at each 
landing-place, while one enterprising dealer pursued 
us along the bank mounted on a horse. At last 
we .landed at the Zaina Kadal and were brought 
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to bay. A score of dirty hands thrust greasy 
cards in our faces, double that number of voices " 
invited us to visit as many shops, each **the best 
in Kashmir,” and those who stoo nearest whispered 
in our ear that the 'rest were all thieves and 
swindlers. 

That the Kashmiris are persistent, voluble, and 
quick-witted is easy to discover; that they are a 
dirty, cringing, spiritless lot is easy to see; and 
that they are untruthful and dishonest is easy to 
believe. If the Kashmiri merchants enjoy the 
reputation of being the most unconscionable rogue^ 
it is mainly their own fault, and every merchant in' 
Srinagar is ready to admit that, with one exception, 
they are all even worse than reputed. 

As a matter of fact, the Kashmiris do carry 
their swindling a point beyond our experience of 
any other land, for in all our travels we never 
found another country where the post office is 
used for the issue of &lse coin. At the Baramula 
post office on the way up two bad rupees were 
given in the change for a sovereign, and at Srinagar 
one bad rupee. The one received at the latter* 
place is kept as a souvenir, the two received atr 
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Bammula were afterwards taken back and good 
ones ^ven us in exchange. 

We visited many ^ops in Srinagar, going 
through filthy all^s^ courtyards, and passages, 
always followed by the merchants of the city, and 
it* would almost appear that the only firm unre> 
presented in the crowd was the one whose notice 
posted in the hotel, read as follows:—**For the 
convenience of the Europ^n residents and visitors 
I am requesting that I will left Sriiiagar valley 
on the 18th instant for Sialkot.” 

* We were fortunate csiough to meet at the hotel 
-a sportsman who had been driven in by stress of 
weather from his camp in the nullah, where he had 
been ** sleeping with the game *' during the winter, 
and who gave us the advantage of his experience. 
ITnder his guidance we saw the sights of Srinagar, 
ar.d were enabled to make a few purchases of 
nat'ire work at reasonable prices; and when we 
left in a house-boat for Baramula he came part of 
the way vrith us. 

Ill* the metal-work shops we saw samovars of 
Russian pattern, and a **fire-devil** in the shape of 
% metal UM filled with water and placed on a 
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charcoal fire, which it automatically blows in a 
similar manner to a pair of bellows. 

We purchased finely-chased silver on the basis 
of twelve annas per tola, embroideries on our 
estimate of the number of days’ work at four annas 
a day, as weU as enamels, lacquer work {nakash), 
papier-mach^ {karA-kaJamdam), and carved wood 
at moderate prices. We also bought some skins, 
including one of a fine snow leopard (safed chetah 
or ramahun) from Ladakh, of Mohammed Baba, 
the taxidermist, at whose shop we saw a fairly 
complete collection of the larger mammalia of 
Kashmir. Among others were the markhor, whosL 
broad spiral horns form a wide V; the barasingh, 
or Kashmir stag; the Ovis Ammon (or nyan), a 
wild sheep with enormous horns curving down 
until the points &ce towards the front; the burhel 
(or narpu), whose horns curve boldly outward; 
and the other variety of wild sheep called the 
sharpu (or urin), whose horns curve back in a semi¬ 
circle. There were also heads of the Tibetan 

» 

antelope or goa, whose ringed horns go straight up 
making a tall V with the tops curved towards each 
other, and the ibex (kale mayar) from Baltistan 
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whose broad horns curve backwards like those 
of the sharpu. Specimens of the goral, serow, 
chakor, nwnaul, musk d^ or kusturah, thar, wol^ 
fox, bear, and loh or JKashmiri fox could also be 
inspected. 

' Srinagar is indeed a filthy town, and it is no 
wonder that it is considered unhealthy, or that 
thousands perish of cholera and small-pox. But 
we saw it at a very bad time, when the heavy fall 
of snow was melting and had been trodden into 
slush. Even so, it is not as bad as some Chinese 
cities, while the river running through it enables 
One to avoid long walks in the streets and gives it 
a Venetian picturesqueness. The curious tumble- 
down wooden buildings propped up with long 
timbers, the balconies projecting from unexpected 
places, the peculiar bridges or kadals (pronounced 
“cuddles”), the stone landing-places and steps, 
the floating latrines, and the shikaras and dungas 
all combine to form a picture of exceptional 
quaintness. 

In this veritable “Venice of the East” the 
place of the gondola is taken by the shikara, which 
is- npthing* more or less than a Thames punt. 
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propelled by paddles {kur). These paddles have 
heart-shaped blades fashioned in the form of the 
leaf of the water-lily and fastened to the handle 
with a band. The coolies .sit on their haunches 
fore and aft and use'three different strokes—^the 
plain backward dig followed by a clean lift from 
the water; the dig and lift followed by feathering 
in a semi-circle; and the dig and lift followed by a 
peculiar twiddle. The manjhi or boatman is paid 
a small sum for the use of his boat, and you employ 
as many coolies as you want for paddling at four 
annas a day—the usual wage of an able-bodied 
Kashmiri. 




imsKi'e or wah ha<hoa>. 






CHAPTER XVIII 

THE BRIDGES AND THE CITY 

Mayasum—The bridges—Sher Garhi palace—Mosque of Shah 
Hamadan — The great mosque—Hari Parbat — Tinpot 
temples. 

To the east of Srinagar the hill called Takht-i- 
Siilaiinan, or “Solomon’s Throne,” raises its trap 
summit a thousand feet above the Jehlam at its 
base. On the top of the ridge is the Sankar 
Acharya, a Hindu temple of great, but uncertain, 
age. 

The river here flows to the west, and from its 
right or north bank runs, first to the north and then 
to the west, the Tsont-i-kul, a canal which re-enters 
the Jehlam lower down opposite Sher Garhi, and 
so fr^s an island called Mayasum. On tiiis 
island, which is the Europeim quarter, is the 
tteridency, the dak bungalow, the post office, the 
telegraph office, the hotel, Dhanjibhoy’s agent, the 

i«t 
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banks, and the shops for European goods. The 
island is protected from ordinary floods by a lofty 
embankment or bund, but, it was all under water in 

I 

September 1905, and in previous exceptional floods. 
They show you, in the dining-room of the hotel, 
where the water nearly reached the ceiling during 
these times. On the river bank opposite the island 
is the museum, a substantial square building of 
pyramidal elevation. 

In this reach of the river the house-boats, 
upon which most of the resident sahibs live during 
the summer, are moored. From the 18th of D6- 
cember 1904, when the snow began to fall, up 
to the 1st of March 190.5, there had been continual 
bad weather in the Kashmir valley, and the snow¬ 
fall had been so heavy that many of the house-boats 
bad been sunk at their moorings by the weight of 
the snow piled up on them. Many sahibs, instead 
of spending the summer on a house-boat, prefer to 
escai)e the mosquitoes and go to Gulmarg, “ The 
Meadow of Roses,” a hill station to the west of 
Srinagar on the northern slopes of the Pir Fanjal 
8500 feet above the sea, ' 

There are three bridges across the Jehlam al^vt 
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Srinagar. The first coming down the river is at 
Kanbal, not far from Islamabad which lies two 
miles back from the rivejr, tlie second on Bij<Behara, 
and the third at Pampur. But the bridge below 
the museum in Srinagar, vfhere the river turns to 
the north, is called ** the first bridge ** or Amiran 
Kadal, and close to this bridge on the left bank is the 
solidly-constructed Maharaja’s Sher Garhi palace, 
and next to it the palace of General Raja Sir Amar 
Singh, brother of the Maharaja. The General’s 
palace has an electric light installation, and the 
Exterior is illuminated by arc-lights. A canal 
called the Kut-i-kul is cut from the left bank of 
the river below Sher Garhi to the Naya Kadal, 
and the canal is crossed a few yards from the 
river by the Tainki Kadal. 

The next bridge over the Jehlam below Sher 
Garhi is called Haba Kadal, and then comes Fatteh 
Kadal towards the end of the reach to the north. 
Below the latter bridge.on the right bank is the 
mosque of Shah Hamadan, built on the foundations 
of a Hindu temple in the reign of Kutab-ud-din 
in honour of the Sunt Mir Sayyad Ali of Hamadan. 
•The mosque is a square wooden building, with 
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a balcony facing the river, covered by a shingle 
roof rising pyramid fashion to a square open 
pavilion with five arches pn each side, and above 
this a pyramidal spire surmounted by an umbrella¬ 
shaped metal hnial or ti. In the base of the spire 
above the pavilion are curious dormer windows 
with projecting tops, one in each face. The 
interior of the mosque is hung with embroidered 
cloths, and from the rafters are suspended ostrich 
eggs and crystal lustres. Shoes must be taken oflP 
to enter. Connected with the mosque are quaint 
wooden buildings, intended, we were told, for the 
priests. 

From the Zaina Kadal we walked through 
filthy streets to the Jama Masjid, crossing a branch 
of the Mar Nullah, the canal which connects the 
Anchar Dal with the Astavol Dal and Boad DaL 
The Jama Masjid is said to have been built by 
Sadr-ud-din in the year 1828. It was burnt twice 
and re-built the second time by Shah Jahan, burnt 
for the third time in 1671, and thoroughly repwed 
in 1816, only to be closed during the Sikh occupation 
between 1819 and 1845. The buildings, which are 
entirely of wood and are locally known as tke* 
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ZUrat (ziarat being the name for any Mohammedan 
shrine), are in a very bad state of repur and rapidly 
falling to pieces. They are no longer used for 
public worship, and we had difficulty in finding 
the caretaker; but after some delay the southern 
door, kept fastened with a padlock of the peculiar 
Kashmiri pattern, unlocked by a key which engages 
an interior screw, was opened for us. Within is a 
square enclosure like a sarai, surr(»unded by cloisters 
with a square building in the middle of each side. 
Three of these buildings have roofs and spires 
Similar to the mosque of Shah Hamadan; and 
all of them have fine deodar pillars and ridters, 
the former at least 80 feet high, and said to 
be five hundred years old—in spite of the fires 1 
In the centre of the enclosure is another wooden 
building. 

A short distance to the north of the Jama Masjid 
is Hari Parbat, a hill about 250 feet high and 8 
miles in circumference, surrounded by a wall 28 
feet high, and having a fort on its summit. The 
wall was built by Akbar about the year 1500, and 
the enclosed hUl was called the Nagur Nagar or 
•Sangin Darwaza The fort or citadel on the top is 
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more modern, having been built by Atta IMohammed 
Khan, the Pathan governor. 

There are several temples in Srinagar with 
domes and sikras covered over with pieces of biscuit 
tins. The most imposing of them all is the 
Srisanatan Dharm Sabha, in an enclosure on the 
left bank of the river, whose tinned sikras have 
small gilded spires. A short distance away on the 
same bank is the stone mostjue built by Niir 
.Fahan. On the right bank below the Zaina Kadal 
is the tomb of Zainu-l-abidin, the great king of 
Kashmir who came to the throne in the year 1417, 
and who died at the age of sixty-nine after a reign 
of fifty-two years. The bridge is named after the 
king, who built here the first permanent bridge, 
the bridges before his time being of boats. 

At the Zaina Kadal the river takes a turn to 
the west, and below it are the Ali Kadal, the Naya 
Kadal, and last of all the Safa Kadal. The latter 
is a simple wooden arch ; but the others have piers, 
built of timbers, in the form of an inverted pyramid, 
each tier projecting beyond the one below, until 
the space between the piers is narrowed sufficiently 
to be spanned with long timbers. These bridges* 
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ordinarily last from thirty to forty years, but in the 
flood of July 1898 six of the seven bridges were 
swept away, and only t^e Amiran Kadal was left 
standing. Except foi; these accidents, the number 
of bridges has remained unchanged for nearly five 
hundred years. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 

Different points of view—From the steps of Solomon’s Throne— 
The valley and the mountain barriers—Kashmir and the 
Kashmiris. 

Kashmir is considered to be “one of the most 
beautiful and fertile valleys in the world,” the 
“ land of enchantment, the only land which never 
disappoints expectations”; “the most beautiful 
country in the East ” and “ the most lovely country 
under the sun.” Of course we saw very little of it 
in our short stay; but what we did see was enough 
to make us desire to come again, and we saw 
nothing to cause us to disparage the reputation of 
the Happy Valley. Th^ mountains enclosing the 
valley rival those of Switzerland, the lakes compare 

I 

favourably with those of Westmoreland, and the 
poplar avenues recall the valley of the Loire.' 
There are reminiscences of the Thames in the riveiv 
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suggestions of Venice in the town, and some¬ 
thing of the quaint scenery of Holland in the flat 
country.^ , 

Opinions vary as ^o the best time to see Kash¬ 
mir. Some say the summet, in spite of the heat 
and mosquitoes; some say the spring; but more 
favour the time when the ground b covered with 
snow. Resident sahibs, who had seen the valley at 
all seasons, gave us their opinions in the following 
ywords;— 

** Unless you’ve come to select your nullah and 
^et ready for a shooting expedition, you are much 
too early to see Kashmir to advantage. A fort¬ 
night hence the blossoms will be out and the whole 
scenery beautified. Or, better still, you should be 
here when the hills are covered with roses, when 
the fields are ablaze with the orange-coloured 
colchicum and the deep yellow saflron flowers, and 
when the gardens on the lake are gay with picnic 
parties and mem-sahib$ in summer flocks flit 
through the groves." So said one sahib, and he 
recalled to mind Moore’s lines:— 


** If woman can make the wont wilderaen dear, 

Thinh, think what a heaven she muat make of Cashmere.’* 
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But we heard a different story from an older 
sahib, who explained that the surveying parties we 
had seen on the right bank; of the Jehlam, from the 
road up to Baramula, were engaged in the final 
surveys for the railway which would come up from 
Domel on that side, and which may be worked by 
electricity supplied by an installation utilising the 
water-poAver of the river. It was not yet known 
whether the connection with the North Western 
Railway would be made at Rawal Pindi or at 
Hasan Abdal, and through trains are not expected 
to run into the valley for at least five years. 
“ Then,” said he, “ Kashmir will be utterly ruined. 
It has been spoilt by petticoats already. Before 
the tonga road was built, and the mem-sahibs 
began to come, we sahibs indeed lived a happy life. 
We had the finest sport, and the best the country 
afforded in the way of shelter, clothing, food, and 
women, and we found all of them good enough 
without importing any of these necessities. Then 
the mem-.sahibs came, and now we must live in big 
houses, dress in fine linen, eat tinned food, and 'give 
up our bachelor ways! Why couldn't they leave' 
well enough alone ? ” 
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Another sahib thought we were seeing the 
valley at its best when every hill was covered with 
snow and the flat floor ^of the valley, supposed to 
have been the bed o^ a lake in prehistoric times, 
was concealed under its white layers. “You can 
imagine the smaller beauties of blossoms and 
flowers, of green trees and yellow fields,” he C(Ui- 
tended; “ but you can’t imagine the grander beauties 
of snow-clad mountains under a brilliant sun. The 
latter must be seen to understand and appreciate 
them.” So we selected a brilliant afternoon to 
climb up the flank of “Solomon’s Throne,” far 
euowgVv to get a good view of t\ie vaWey and \)fte 
ring of mountains surrounding it. 

South from Sher Garhi on the left bank of the 
.lehlam a road runs to Shapiyon, where it turns 
to the south-west and crosses the Pir Panjal Pass, 
11,400 feet above the sea, and the llatan Pir. 
This is the old Imperial Road constructed in the 
early JMogul times on the left bank of the Pir 
Panjal stream, the more ancient road used by 
Ak^ar following the right bank, and it was between 
*the two passes that Jahangir died in camp on 
€upday October 28, 1627, on his way back from 
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Kashmir. The road continues by way of Nowshera 
on the Tawi River and through Bhimber to Gujrat, 
a station on the railway a few miles north of the 
Chenab River. Naba Pir, 14,066 feet, and Tata- 
kuti, 15,524 feet, are seen to the west of Shapiyon; 
and other peaks of the Pir Panjal range are seen 
south-west of Srinagar, while to the west lies 
Gulmarg on the northern flank of the same range. 
North-west lies Baramula, and farther away the 
peak of Kazi Nag rises to the height of 12,125 feet 
Coming around to the north is the range over 
which sportsmen after marklior travel through the 
Tragbal Pass, 11,770 feet above the sea, to the 
valley of the Kishanganga, and then by the Sari- 
sangar Pass (13,900 feet) to the Astor Valley at 
the base of Nanga Parbtit, or Dayarmar, which 
rises 26,629 feet above the sea, and can be seen 
due north of Gulmarg. Astor is about 150 miles 
from Srinagar and is reached in fourteen marches, 
Gilgit is 230 miles or twepty-two marches. 

North of Srinagar are the Drawar mountains 
among whose peaks is Haramukh, which rises to 
the height of 16,903 feet. Nearly twenty-five 
miles away to the north-north-west is Safapur* 
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(10,296 feet). Nearer at hand towards the east 
follow Sayaha (11,818 feet), Mahadeo (18,078 feet), 
and Bat^ul (14,409 feet^. The Sind valley lies on 
the other side of the last three peaks, and up this 
valley is the road, 287 miles long—by the Zoji La 
41,800 feet above the sea in the Bara Lacha range 
and the passes of Namika La (18,000 feet), and 
Futu La (18,400 feet)—^to Leh, which lies at an 
elevation of 11,500 feet in Ladakh five miles from 
the Indus. This is the road which starts north from 
Srinagar and is taken by those who desire to add 
the Ovis Ammon to their^trophies. Gwash Brari 
(17,880 feet) lies behind the ridge to the east of 
Srinagar, and south of this ridge are the peaks of 
Ganderpater (14,500 feet) and Churu (11,882 feet), 
behind a nearer range which terminates to the South 
in the Wastarwwn mountain (9707 feet), at whose 
foot, fift^n miles to the south-east, runs the road 
up the right bank of the Jehlam to Islamabad and 
on by the Banihal Pass (9200 feet) to Jammu, 177 
miles by road from Srinagar. By the Sidau route 
the* distance between the capitals is under 180 
miles. Even in midsummer the highest peaks 
,would show a crest of snow, but when we saw 
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them they were covered down to their bases, and 
in the whole valley the only places not covered 
with snow were the waterways and the mountain 

« i 

precipice^ too steep to give the snow a resting 
place. 

The distant views were certainly grand and. 
impressive, and the glimpses nearer at hand brilliant 
and beautiful, so that we were entirely satisfied 
with our hasty survey of the valley. 

The people did not impress us so favourably. 
From the time of Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese 
traveller, who resided in the valley of “ Kia-sht- 
mi-lo” for two years in the early half of the 
seventh century and described the j^ople as 
** handsome in appearance,” the beauty of the 
women of Kaslimir has been the theme of Eastern 
poets and prose writers; and six centuries ago 
Marco Polo, the first European to write of them, 
said “the women of Kashmir are very beautiful.” 
From his time to that of Fredric Drew, who thirty 
years ago found “the general run of women decidedly 
gooddooking,” there is no discordant note in the 
chorus of admiration. Perhaps all the good-looking ' 
women now keep parda, or perhaps the people have^ 
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d^enerated, but for some reason or other we saw 
’ nothing of feminine beauty. Some of the children 
we saw were nice-looking, but that was all. 

The Kashmiris are of a race similar to the 
Pathans, and their features ^re strikingly Jewish. 
The girls are married as early as the age of seven, 
and cohabitation is general at twelve and some¬ 
times as early as nine. They are usually mothers 
by the time they are fourteen, and as they are 
very prolific, bearing from ten to fourteen children, 
they age quickly. Moreover, great numbers of 
them are pitted with small-pox,- and as it is not 
thought quite respectable for a woman to be clean 
they are almost invariably filthy-looking, so that 
there is not much that is attractive about the 
Kashmiri beauties. 

The Kashmiri women of to-day use, as they 
did centpries ago, a black powder of lead ore 
called kohol to darken their eyelids, and even 
babies may be seen in Srinagar, as in some of the 
cities of the plains, with eyes heavily blackened 
witR it. Men i»nd women wear the pheran, a tunic 
*or gown with hanging sleeves fastened at the neck 
>nd falling to the ankles. Under this gown is 
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carried in winter a kangar, or fire-basket. This 
is really a portable stove, being a fireproof—usually 
clay—^basin, containing burning charcoal, enclosed 
in a basket with a handle. Held under the gown 
in the neighbourhood' of the stomach, the kangar 
does not improve the appearance of the natives^^ 
The coolies wear palahru, which are straw sandals 
almost exactly like the Japanese waraji, and these 
sandals are the very best footgear for mountain 
work, particularly in wet weather. 

The Kashmiris have a very ancient and con¬ 
tinuous literary history contained in four chronicles 
called the llajatarangini, after the title of the first 
of them which was begun by the poet Kalhana 
in 1148 A.D. The others date from 1459, 1486, 
and 1586, respectively. When Akbar conquered 
the valley in 1586-8, a copy of these chronicles 
in Sanskrit was handed to him, and he them 
translated, and they have been done into French 
by Troyer, and into English by Jogesh Chunder 
Dutt, M. A. Stein, and others. 

The Kashmiris remained subject to the Moguls 
from Akbar’s time until the Afghans under Ahmed' 
Shah Durani captured Kashmir in 1752 f and thq 
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Afghans or Pathans ruled in the valley until 1819, 
when the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh conquered 
it. 6u^b Singh, a Qogra Rajput, was given 
the rajaship of JaiQmu, but the Kashmir valley 
itself was ruled by Sikh governors. In 1846, 
after the British had defeated the Sikhs, Kash¬ 
mir was sold to the Maharaja of Jammu for 
£750,000. Gulab Singh died in 1857 and was 
succeeded by his third son Ranbir Singh. Ranbir 
died in September 1885, and his eldest son, Partab 
Singh, the present Maharaja, began his reign. 
Partab Singh failed to rule in a manner satisfactory 
to the Indian Government, and he was obliged in 
”^89 to resign all his powers to a Council; but 
in 1891 the Maharaja was given a greater share 
in the direction of affairs, and in 1905 his full 
powers were restored. 

And ^ it is that for over three centuries the 
Kashmiris have been subject to im alien rule and 
slaves to the tender njercies of a succession of 
governors, nominally representing the conquerors 
for* the time being, but in reality free from all 
* respontibility and at liberty to practice any in- 
•ju^ce^ cruelty upon the defenceless people. 
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That the Kashmiris should have developed in 
a marked degree the traits common to all ill-used 
slaves is not surprising;, but their be^ friends 
hope that the new era inaugurated by the land 
settlement of 1887-83 may witness a gradual 
amelioration in their social condition and a corre¬ 
sponding improvement in their character. 

Besides “ man’s inhumanity to man ” the Kash¬ 
miris have suffered from small-pox and cholera 
epidemics; from famines, such as the one in 1877-9 
when there was no road for wheeled conveyances 
into the Kashmir valley; and from earthquakes, 
of which the most severe recorded was in 1885, 
when there was a series of shocks lasting from' 
the 18th of May to the 16th of August, during 
which period over 8500 people perished. And now 
the plague is reported to be again raging in 
Jammu. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE GARDENS OF THE GREAT MOGULS 

Rotten Row—The City Lake—Nishat Bagh—Shalimar Bagh— 
Lalla Rookh—Nasim Bagh. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the day we 
tisited the pleasure-gardens of the Moguls on the 
lakes to the north-east of Srinagar, the thermo- 
hieter outside of our window stood at 28" F., and 
it had been two degrees lower during the night 
We took shikaras at the bridge close to the east 
end of the poplar avenue, known as Rotten Row, 
and pac^dled through the Tsont-i-kul, or “ Apple- 
tree Canal,” to the Road Dal. 

Rotten Row is com^paratively new, and takes 
the place of the old poplar avenue, planted by the 

a 

Sikhs, which was a mile and a furlong in length 

and fifty-six feet wide. The ,Boad Dal, or City 

Lake, is under four miles long and only a little 
* • 181 
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over two and a half miles wide. The bottom is 
covered with a dense growth of aquatic plants, and 
the famous “floating gardens” have be^n made 
by cutting these plants off^ below the surface, 
sprinkling earth over 4;he matted top and planting 
vegetables. At the time we saw them, these 
floating gardens simply looked like the flat surface 
of a marsh slightly elevated above the level of the 
lake. Around the lake are orchards, vineyards, 
and hop-fields, and at the northern end of the 
eastern shore is the Nishat Bagh. This garden, 
1800 feet long and containing about forty-fouV 
acres, is laid out in terraces, rising back from the 
lake nearly to the high road on the flank of th€” 
hills above, through the centre of which a stream 
of water is led in cascades and fountains to the 
pavilion near the entrance. In the pavilion are 
carved window screens, some glass windows, and 
a lacquered papier-mach^ ceiling, and there are 
fountains in the square,, open courtyard. The 
garden is planted with cherry-trees and chenars; 

f 

and roses, lilacs, and syringas grow there in pro¬ 
fusion. Across the lake in front of the Nishat 
Bagh is a curious little humpbacked brid^ over 4 
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which runs the road from Srinagar to the Hindu 
temple at Ishibori, half a mile to the north of the 
Nisliat Bagh. At Ishibori the Hindus have a 
great bathing festival, where “mixed bathing" in 
pm'is naiuraUbuSt or netnun as the Kashmiris 
would say, may be seen. 

From Nishat Bagh we passed through an arch¬ 
way in the Sutoo, as the causeway between the 
two lakes is called, and paddled up the Astavol Dal 
to the canal leading to the Shalimar Bagh. The 
upper part of the canal was dry, so we left the 
boat and walked. The banks of the canal are 
planted with chenars, or plane-trees, mulberry- 
trees, and “tooth-cleaning-trees,” Jis our manjhi 
called the elm-trees from whose wood the “ tooth- 
sticks ” are made, and beyond the trees are paddy- 
fields. 

Perhaps there is no garden in the world so 
famous as the Shalimar Bagh, built on the bank 
of the Astavol Dal by Jahangir and further 
embeUished by Shah Jahan. It was the favourite 
retleat of the former Emperor and his Empress, 
Nur Jahan—the Nur Mahal or “Light of the 
^ Harem," of Thomas Moore’s LaUa Rookh. 
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Lalla Rookh herself was a daughter of Aurangzeb, 
grandson of Jahangir. Shalimar is not a botanical_^ 
garden, but a park of fine chenar, walnu^ willow, 
poplar, and elm-trees through which is diverted a 
stream upon whose artificial banks are built a 
number of summer-houses or pavilions. 

In the lake face of the rectangular enclosure 
are two gateways which lead through lodges 
placed on either side of the central line of the 
garden, which is a third of a mile in length. Inside 
the gates and facing them are two pavilions joined 
by an arcade of twelve pillars, and behind the 
arcade a group of fifteen fountains. Then a pair 
of small pavilions, one on each side of the central 
canal, another pair of similar pavilions, and then 
the main pavilion or principal baradari with a 
triple roof. This is surrounded by basins from 
which rise fountains, twenty-one in front, sixty- 
three on each side, and twenty-seven in back, or 
one hundred and seventy-four fountains in all 
The sides of the basins in back and in front of the 
baradari have niches for holding lights. The plinth 
of the baradari is of polished black limestone 
resembling black marble. Within there are three . 
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chambers in a line from side to side, the central 
oblong chamber has a ceiling painted in panels, 
and the §ide chambers have coloured glass windows. 
There are porticoes or verandas in front and back, 
supported by black marble pillars with carved 
bases and bracket capitals, four simple ones in the 
centre and double pillars at the comers. The ceil¬ 
ings of the verandas are painted in panels, and the 
upper half of the wall is also painted. Among the 
decorations are barasingh heads holding a lamp on 
each tine. 

' Behind the baradari is a small pavilion which is 
said to have been the zenana, and there is a larger 
one on either side; while there are buildings at the 
sides of the garden in a line with each of the pair 
of detached pavilions, so that, not counting the 
gate lodges, there are thirteen buildings in the 
ground:^ It was snowing when we left Shalimar 
Bagh, and we paddled across the lake in a snow¬ 
storm to the Nasim Bag^ or Garden of Zephyrs," 
be^un in Akbar’s time and now famous for its 
grove of chenars. The chenar, or boin, specimens 
of which measure over sixty feet around the 
L trunk, is the plane-tree, which is said to have been 
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introduced into Kashmir by Ali Mardan Khan, 
who was subahdar or governor under Shah Jahan, 
and wiio laid out the terraqes of the other rShalimar 
Hagh in the suburbs of Lahore. His tomb may 
be seen on the way from Lahore to the gardens. 
From the Garden of Zephyrs we went to see the 
painted wooden mosque at Hazrat Bal, the most 
sacred Mohammedan shrine in Kashmir, where 
they were repeating the afternoon prayers, and 
back by tlie Miphal and Tsont-i-kul through the 
sluice-gate to the landing-place behind the golf- 
course and hotel. It cleared up later, and we took 
a walk out by the road which runs to the south 
of Takht-i-Sulaiman, then turns to the north-east 
across the shoulder of the hill and runs north to 
Nishat and Shalimar. We left this road, struck 
across the fields to the Anatnag road, which runs 
south-east up the Jehlam valley to Islamabad— 
which the natives call Anatnag or Anantbag—and 
returned by the Ram Munshi Bagh and the Bund. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


SRIXAOAR TO BARAMULA 

Macjhis and nautch'girls—^The "river of milk”—The Naru 
canal—Winter birds—Singharas—Volur Lake. 

When we left Srinagar we engaged a house-boat 
%take us as far as Baramula, and took on board 
stores for a three days’ picnic. The boatman 
arranged the whole ^^bandobast,” and provided an 
English house-boat for ourselves and a dunga, or 
native house-boat, to be used as kitchen and to 
accommodate the crew. The charge for the boats 
was on^ rupee eight annas per day, the use of 
cooking utensils eight annas, and the hire of eight 
coolies at four annas ^ch came to two rupees, 
making a total charge of four rupees per day. 
This seemed very reasonably although a dunga c«i 
be hired for twenty to thirty rupees a month, 
but we found that the ** eight coolies ” meant the 
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boatman’s family, and included his wife, a young 
man with a frock-coat who was above any work, 
and an old man who was incapable of ai^y. The 
boatman is usually called by the Hindustani name 
manjhi, but the Kashur name is hanji or hanz. The 
Srinagar manjhi combines in himself the profes¬ 
sions of water-man, interpreter, guide, and procurer, 
so we were not surprised when we boarded the 
house-boat to find three nautch-girls engaged for 
our entertainment on the way down. We declined 
their services, however, and dismissed them with an 
honorarium, after taking their photographs seated 
in the doorway of the house-boat. 

It took over six hours to do the ten miles from 
the Tsont-i-kul to Shadipur. After passing the 
Safa Kadal the Dudganga or “ river of milk ” joins 
the Jehlam on the left {khowar) bank; and opposite 
Shadipur, where there is a suspension bridge with 
brick towers, the Sind river, which flows down 
from the Zoji La, enters the Jehlam from the 
east or right {dachan) bank. Shadipur was foundetl 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century by 
Sultan Shahabu-d-din, after whom it was called 
Shahabuddinpur. The six miles from Shadipur • 
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to Sumbal Bridge was done in about two hours, 
and we seemed to get quite close to Aha Tyung, 
an isolated hill rising 1000 feet above the plain, at 
whose northern base is the famous Manusbal Lake. 
By going through the Nant Canal below Shadipur 
we cut off about sixteen miles and reduced our 
voyage to two days or about twenty hours drifting. 

The first day we walked many miles along the 
bank, and from time to time as we came in sight 
of native women drawing water from the river, we 
noticed that they dropped their lotas and chattis 
• ‘^vhich they had filled witli water and fled pre¬ 
cipitately towards their villages. These strange 
proceedings in a country where the sahib is a 
frequent visitor, led us to think that perhaps the 
foreign nimrods had not exclusively hunted the 
beasts and the birds. Of the latter we saw a great 
variety, and large numbers. There were golden 
eagles, vultures, falcons, hawks, and kites {chil ); 
cranes, egrets, and blue-crested herons, the latter 
preserved for the use of the Maharaja. The 
Kashmiri call it the breg, and the plume of heron 
feathers worn as a mark of distinction is called 
gund. The Indian kingfisher flashed his turquoise- 
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blue and orange-brown plumage before the bow of 

our boat, and the pied kingfisher flew along the 

banks of the stream. Finches with black and 

. *> 

yellow feathers, hoopoes, and a solitary golden 
oriole or “mango-bird” darted through the air; 
and floating over the water were flocks of the 
white-headed krind or laughing gulls. 

At noon the second day we saw a large jhil to 
the south-west alive with wild ducks. The natives 
called them keu.% nilig, and hoiik, which would be 
teal, mallard, and shoveller ducks, and they shoot 
them with long match-lock muskets firmly lashedl 
to boats and aimed by steering the latter. Two and 
a half hours later, when we were in the south-west 
corner of Volur Lake, we saw to the north large 
flocks of grey geese, which the boatmen called aim. 
Volur Lake is the largest in India, and is in reality 
an expansion of the Jehlam, which entei^ it at 
the south-east end and flows out from the south¬ 
west. In times of low water the lake measures 
about 13 miles by 6 and covers an area of 78 
square miles, but at times of flood it covers ovfer 
100 square miles. 

On the lake we found a number of boats con- 
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taining fishermen who were using a sort of hoe on 
a long pole {kamkkuru) to gather great quantities 
of singbaras (caltrops) ^hich grow on the bottom 
of the lake. These are heart-shaped water-nuts 
with four curved horns measuring 8 to 4 inches 
between their extremities. The nuts are dried, 
pounded, ground into flour, and made into a’sort of 
bread which is eaten by the poorer people. The 
shells are utilised as a fuel which is called kanga. 

From other fishermen we bought mahsir, which 
they caHedpairimgad {** Punjab fish ”). The mahsir 
IS a carp with a greenish-brown back and bronze 
sides, which is, however, more like a salmon in shape. 
It is the great sporting fish of India, imd has been 
known to attain the weight of 150 pounds; but 
40 pounds is a good ordinary size, and those we 
saw in the Kashmir only ran to about 4 pounds. 
Cooked when freshly caught the mahsir is an 
excellent fish for the table. 

Our manjhi prepared.for us very palatable meals, 
and we found that the Kashmiri names for break- 
fa^ lunch, and dinner are m>art, mmuz, and 
battakheu. We had bought such tinned things 
» ^ we thought we should require, and sufficient 
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whisky to last to Rawal Pindi. We knew that 
the lexicographers traced the word whisky to the 
Gaelic word uisge, meaning water; and,we had 
heard that Scotch whisky was, prepared in a pot 
still from malted barley. We had never seen the 
process, and were unable to say whether the whisky 
with a Scotch name we bought at Srinagar was 
derived from water or barley; but it is curious 
that the Kashmiri name for barley is wiska. 

Our manjhi’s little bill for the supplies he con¬ 
sidered it necessary to lay in for a trip of forty- 
eight hours was, in English weights and prices, ai> 
follows:— 


720 pounds of wood . 

16 „ meat . 

10 ,, potatoes 

2 „ onions 

2 „ butter. 

4 „ rice and dhal 

3 „ flour . 

5 „ milk . 

4 „ mahsir 

12 loaves of bread . 

4 dozen eggs . 

5 ducks 
4 water jars . 

Green vegetables 
Salt, pepper, cuny powder. 


etc. 


JEO 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 0 10 
0 0 6 
0 14 

0 14 

0 0 8 
0 'O 8 
0 10 
0 2 0 
0 10 
0 18 
0 0 8 ** 
0 10 
0 2 0 


£12 8 


i 
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The quantities were in most cases more 
than twice as much as we consumed, and the 
prices, ^which certiunly looked cheap enough, 
were, according to the lists posted in the dak 
bungalow, two to three tiipes what should have 
been paid. For example, the current price for 
ducks is twopence each, for eggs, twopence 
a dozen, and for twopence you can buy about 
a pound and a half of meat, two pounds of 
rice, four pounds of potatoes, or forty pounds of 
firewood. 

After traversing the south-western corner of 
Volur Lake we got into the Jehlam agiun, and 
three-quarters of an hour later arrived at Sopur 
Bridge. Four miles below Sopur the Pohur 
enters the Jehlam, and from Sopur there is a 
road to Gulmarg, which is eighteen miles from 
Sopur and seventeen miles from Baramula. 
W"e stopped long enough at Sopur to visit the 
old mosque on the left bank of the river, and 
the bazaars on the right bank, and left at half- 
pa^ five, tying up for the night two hours 
later. It took three hours to get to Baramula 
Bridge the next morning. The natives we 
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saw coming down from Srinagar seemed more 
sulloi and more apathetic than the city folk. 
The huts of the villagers were miserable to a 
degree, and tiie villagers themselves qually miser¬ 
able and filthy. 



CHAPTER XXII 


AND SO HOME 

Baramula to Rawal Pindi—The last dak 

At Baramula we left the boat and transferred our 
belongings, mostly packed in yakdans or mule- 
trunks, which we bought for about ten shillings 
each at Srinagar, to the pack-animals which had 
been provided for us by the tahsildar, to whom we 
had previously telegraphed. The pack-ponies are 
called markhban and the pack-donkeys kharwaUu 
The khar or kharwaVf a donkey’s load, is t^e ancient 
standa|j|d weight of Kashmir, and is nearly one 
hundred and eighty pounds. We arranged with 
Dhanjibhoy’s agent to have a special tonga to 
meet us at Uruboha, and about eleven o’clock our 
cavalcade left Baramula, the boat people coming 
to see us off and say hawalat khuda (adieu). 

Six months later, in September 1905, almost 
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the whole town of Baramula was destroyed by a 
fire which raged for twelve hours. Eight hundred 
houses are said to have been burnt, and the damage 
was estimated at over £50,000. 

As our pace was limited by that of our pack- 
animals, it took iis over five hours to ride from 
Baramula down to Rampur, so that we only 
ayeraged three miles an hour. A large number of 
coolies were at work on the road, and it had been 
greatly improved in the few days since we passed 
over it coming up. For long distances a pathway 
had been cut in the snow and ice; much of the’ 
fallen rock had been removed; and the larger 
boulders, too big to be hauled off the road, were 
being drilled preparatory to blasting. Men were 
stationed at some of the more dangerous places 
to warn travellers that the landslides were still 
moving. ^ 

On the Kashmir road, as well as in many parts 
of India, the custom prevails of two men working 
a spade or shovel. One of them pushes the spade 
in, and the other helps the removal of the earth or 
rock by hauling on a rope attached to the lower 
end of the handle. 
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After some food at Rampur we pushed on; 
but at one place where there had been a big 
avalanc\^e of snow» between milestones 82 and 81, 
our pack-mules had to be unloaded luid led across. 
This proved to be the last oljstruction to the work¬ 
ing of the tongas, and at Uruboha we transferred 
ovewelves and luggage to the tonga waiting for 
us, and leaving at six o’clock did the eleven mil^ 
to Uri in an hour and a half. How we rejbiced to 
hear again the steady clank of the yoke on the 
tonga pole, and the sibilant call of the driver, like 
whistling the letter S, as he urged his houses over 
the broken road—the latter half of the journey in 
the deepening twilight. The day had been fine; 
but we had hardly settled down to our dinner 
before it began to rain, and the downpour con¬ 
tinued all night and until we left Garhi after 
tiffin tte next day. 

The purple and yellow five-petalled wild-flowers 
were in bloom from Uri down, and trees were in 
blossom farther along the road. Near Uppi there 
had been a heavy rock-fall since we had passed up, 
and there were fresh ftlls in other places. When 
we reached Domel the sun had come out, and we 
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met a procession of men armed with swords march¬ 
ing behind a drummer. All^the way down the 
hillsides are cultivated wherever the slopesi are not 
too steep, and every karewa has its paddy-fields. 
Goats and jungle-crows were both plentiful, but 
there was otherwise little animal life seen after 
leaving Baramula. We drove steadily on to 
Kohala, and found we had accomplished nearly 
seventy miles in about ten hours, or, deducting the 
hour for tiffin, in nine hours including all other stops. 

The next morning we started early from Kohala 
for the long grind up to Bagla, which, including 
stops, we only did at the rate of five miles an hour 
As we got near Bagla the snow reappeared first on 
the hillside next to the road, and then in places on 
the road itself, and finally all over the road and the 
trees near it. At Bagla we found a lot of good 
coolies, and, employing two extra ones ^o take 
turn about, we made excellent time up, arriving 
at Trinity Church in two hours and eighteen 
minutes. For this walk, however, we had provided 
ourselves with alpenstocks and with nail-studded 
leather sandals or chaplies (tsapli) strapped over 
our boots, so that we got on very comfortably. 
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Nothitig had been done to improve the road 
over Murree since we came up from Rawal Findi, 
and a gpeat block of stone effectually blocked the 
tonga road, half a mile beyond Bagla. Just after 
milestone 43 we left the toqga road, zigzagged up 
the mountain for half an hour, and got into the level 
roail around the north flank. After milestone 89 
at the cross-roads we continued uphill, passinjr 
the monument to Captain G. A. de Visme, 8th 
Hussars, who was killed here on June 20,1880. At 
Murree we wasted a lot of time over tiffin, but 
got down to the Brewery in thirty-five minutes, 
found a tonga waiting for us, and left the Brewery 
for Rawal Pindi about half-past four. A couple 
of ox-carts in the road above Gohragully delayed 
us while their loads were removed and the carts 
hauled to one side in the snow, but below 


Gohragully the road was free from snow and we 
did the next fifteen miles down in an hour and 


three-quarters. We left the last dak at 7.40 p.m., 

0 

the lights of Rawal I’indi were already in sight, 
aif^ we were figuring on the* exact minute we 
would arrive at the hotel and what we should 


have for dinner, when our off-pony took it into his 
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head to turn nasty. For nearly two hour^ he 
kept wheeling around from one ditch to the other, 
despite the united efforts of the driver, t}je syce, 
and the three passengers, and in the end had to 
be unharnessed and s^t back while we waited in 
the dark for another relay, and it was after ten 
o’clock when we finally arrived at the hotel 

Over the evening meal we congratulated our¬ 
selves upon having succeeded in obtaimng a peep 
at the romantic country in the bosom of the 
Himalayas, and the pleasantest recollections will 
always be associated Muth our excursion from 
Hawal Pindi to Srinagar and the Happy Valley 
of Kashmir. 
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ABBOTTABAD (ABOTTABAD), 136, 140, 

156- 

Afghans, 178*179. 

Aha Tyvng, 189. 

Ahmed Shah Du^i, 178. 

Aindaw Yah Pagoda. See Eindawya. 
Akbar, 167, 173, 178, 185. 

Akyab {or Tsit-htwI), 104. 
Alaungpaya. See Alompra. 
Alenandaw. See Shinbome. 

Aix>uada Reef, 103. 

All (Alli) Kadal, 5th Bridge, 168. 

All Mardan Khan, 186. 

Alompra (Alam-praw, Alaungpajra, 
Alaungpaya, Atoung Pboura, 
Aloung Payah, Aloung - bhoora. 
Alaunghpra, Aong-taya), 33, 31, 37. 
39 . 47- 
Alon, 4S. 

Aloung PayA. See Alompra. 
Amarapura (Amarapoora, Ahara* 
poorah,«Umherapura, Amata- 
poya) or Taung-myo, 15, 45-46, 
47. 76. 

Amar Singh, Gen. Raja Sir, 165. 
Amherst, 84-85. ^ 

Amiran (Ameeri) Kadal, 1st Bridge, 
165, 169. 

AN4CNAG (Anantanaga, Anant- 
BAG)(ir Islamabad, Kashmir, 186. 
Anaundopra. See Naung-daw-gyi. 
Anchar (Anchiar) Lake, 166. 

Ahs or Gr^ Goose, 190. 

Antelope, Tibetan, ite. 
Anuradapura, 16, 18. 


Abakan(Aracan, Arrakan, Arra- 
can). 5, 76, 103-X05. 

Arakan Pagoda, 67, 76-77. 
Architecture, Burmese, 67-68. 
Architecture, Kashmiri, 151-153. 
Asoka, 6, 16. 

Assam, 5, 104-133. 

Assam-^ngal Railway, 106-110. 
Assam Company, iis. 

Astavol (Astawhol, Astawohl) 
Dal, anc. Hastavalika, 166,183. 
Astor, 17.). 

Astor Valley, 174. 

Atta Mohammed Khan, 168. 

Attaran (Ataran) River, 85, 90, 
97, 98. 

Aurangzeb, 184. 

Ava, s, 15, 45. 

Ava River. See Ira wadi. 

Baoarpur, 108. 

Bagla, 133-133, 154. 198-199. 
Ba-gyi-daw (Badyidaw. Hpagyidoa, 
Hpagyee-daw, Phagyidoa, Phagyi- 
dau) or Sagaing Min, 37. 
Bakarganj, 115. 

Baltistan, 160. 

Balugyun ( Bhee-loo-gywon, Bhilu- 
gywon,Bilu-gyun, Pelew Gewen, 
Beeloo-gyoon), 85. 

Bassdobast {bund<U>ust), 187. 

Banikal Pass (Banahal), 175. 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 113. 

Baradari, 184-185. 

Baiagua (Bar^) LighUhip, 103. 

1 26 
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Bara Lacha Mts., i 7 S- 
Baramula {-mulla, -moula, 
-hoola) cr Waramula, anc. 
Varahamula, 187, *37. *38. *4*. 
148. isa-*S4. *SS. *93-*96- 
Barasala (Barsala), 138. 1S4: 
Barasingh { 6 ara sinka) Stag, Hangal 

(A'.). *57. *80, 185. 

Bassein (Bassim) Creek, 14. 

Basur Gali, 133 - *■ 

Batgul, 175. 

Battakheu, 191 . 

Baudwen, 83. 

Behalimukh, laa. 

Behat. See Jehlam, 140. 

Bells, a6-a7, 39, 60, 88-89. 
t-.-itinck. Lord Wm., 113. 


Bkamo, 49 -S 4 - 

Bhimber, 174. „ ^ _ 

Bhodaw Phaya. See Bodaw Paya. 
Bhutan Hiijls, lai. 

Bij-Behara, anc. Vijayesvara, 165. 

BiLASHIPARI (BILASIPARA), 183. 
Binzuru, Japanese god, 77. 

Birds, s6, 118, 189. 

BiSHNATH (BiSWANATH), Up, *88. 
BOAD dal, 166, 181. 

Bo-daw-paya (Badon Mm, J^don- 
sachen, Badun Meng, Kiadon- 
Thekeng, Bhodauphra, Bno-daw- 
bhoora, Bhodaw Bhura, Bhodaw 
Phaya, Bodaw Paya, Bodoahpra, 
Bodoapra. Bodo Piyah) or Mentara- 

gyi, 37. 4S. 80, 76- 

BoGRA, 115. „ 

Boin {K.)^plane-tree, 185-186. 
Botatavng (BOTATOUNO. BOTAH- 
toung), 17, 34 - . 

Brahmaputra River (Brahmputr), 


107, ii 7 -*» 3 * 

Brtg or blue heron, 189. 

Bruce, C. A., ii8. 

Brace, Robert, iii. 

Buddha, the, 34. 

Buddhas, the Four, 33-34, 4a. 
Buddhism, 5-6. 

BuLGAON, 155. 

BUNIAR (BANIAR, BANYAR, BHANIAR, 
Bhanier, Bhaniyar, Bhawani- 

gor), i 5 *-*Sa. *S 5 ‘ , . 

Barhel, or Narpu (Ovis nahura), 157, 

160. 


Burma (Birmah, Burmah), 1-103. 
Burma Mines, Railway and Smelting 
Co., 83. , 

Burmtas, 3-4. 

Burmese (Burmese) wome^ 8-9, 35. 
B\’rmese era, 9. 

Buisu, 34. 

Cachar (Kachar) Hills, 109. iiS> 
Carajan. See Ta-li-fu, 46. 
Carambolas, 46. 

Carving, 68, 88, 93. 

Catamarans, 55. 

Cha {Chha), 114. 

Chahor, 161. 

Chakoti (Chakuti), 137, 144. *4S. 

Chandpur (Chandpar), 107-108. 
Chantamula (Ghaut Malla), 153, 

C^p^lis {Chaplees, Ttaplis, Chaplies), 

198. 

Chars, 117. 

Chattar, 139, 154- 
Chatti {Chatty), 189. 

Chaukidar, 81. 

Chaungzon (Chungzoun), 81. 
Cheduba Island, 103. 

Chenab River, 174. 

Chenars {Chenaars, Cheenars, Ctnar, 
Chinars), 183, 185-186. 

Chenguza. See Singu Min. 

Chhatra, 30, 88. 

Chhota haxri {Chhoti haxiri). 116. 
Chhota Nagpur, 114- 

Chit, 189. ,. V u. 

China Bakir (Buckeer, Buckir) light, 

103. 

Chinari, 143-144. * 55 - •; 

Chinese, 3-4. 

Chinese tea plants, 11 3 . 

Chin race, 50, 53. 

ChingHouza. See Sinbyushin. 
Chinlon {chinlone, khyee-loon, chtn 
lohn), 70, 73. 

Chitral, 134. I,, 

Chittagong (Islamabad), 103, 104- 
107, 111, irs- , 

Chittagong River (Karnaphuli), 

105. 

Chittagomans, 49, 106. 

Chryse Cherson {Chersonesus Aurea), i. 
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Churu, 175 - 
Coal, HI. 

Cowries, S3, 54. 

Crocodiles, 117, fit . 

Cyclones, 105. 

f 

Dabein, 39. 

Dacca, 115. lai. 

Dachan (A'.), 188, 

Dagobas, 15-18. 

Dagon. See Rakgoon, 33. 

Dak or Dka. See Dao, 109. 
Daingwunkwin, Moulhein, 91. 
DoA, 129. 

OALliOALA, DHAL), 166, 181. 
Dalgoma, IS3. 

Dalhousie Park, Rangoon, 29. 
Damchaka, X08. 

Dancing, 75. 

Dao (da, dak, dha, dhama, dhao), 109. 
Dardkob, 146, 155. 

Darebank, or Martaban River, 

8s. 

Darranq, 115. 

Dayari^r (Divamir, Dayamur), 
174. 

Dehingmukh (Diking-), 122. 
Dekumukh (Dikhu-), 122. 
DeSANGMUKH (DISANG-), 122, 123. 
Dha (Burmese), 53. 109. 

Dhal, 192. 

Dhamma Raza. See Naung-daw-gyi. 
Dhansiri, 110. 

DHANSIRI MUKH, 122, I23. 

Dhansiri River, ho, 119. 

Dhubri Ghat, 118, 121-123. 
DIBRUGHUK (-GHAK), 122, I23. 
Dinajpur, 115. 

Divorce in Burma, 6-7. 

Dogras, 1^9. 

Duuel (Dohayl), 126, 134. 137. 

140.141, 148, iS 4 > * 97 - 
Double Island light, 84. 

Drawar Mts., 174. 0 

Dudganga (Dugdhganga), 188. 
Duke’s Head Mt., 87, 90. 

D«ft.Ai, 139, 154. 

Dunga (Doonga), 161, 187. 

Eiarthquakes, 107, 180. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, 115, 
120-121. 


Eastern Grove Lighthouse. 14. 
Education, 18-19. 

Eindawya (Aindaw Ya, Ein gdawy.i, 
Endawya, Endoya) Pagoda, Man¬ 
dalay, 19, 70, 71-72. 

Elephant Point, 13, 14, 103. 
Elephants, 33 - 34 - 
Engyi (Enggfii, 8. 

Eras:—Religious Era or Buddhist. 
2443 = 1900 A.D. ; Pohppasaw Era 
%)r Burmese, 1262=1900 A.n. ; 
Bbodaw Eensahna or GmuJ E|Kx;h, 
2591 = 1900 A.D., 9. 

'• Fairlie "-type locomotives, 80. 
Faridpur, 115. 

Farm or Ka-yon Caves, 90. 

101. 

Fatteh (Futteh) Kadal=3rd Bridge. 
165. 

Floating g.'trdens, 182. 

Fo (Foe. Fo-hi), 22. 

Fort Dufferin, 10, 63, 65-70. 

Fortune, Robert, 11 a. 

Foul Island, 103. 

Fruit, 46. 

FUTU La, 175. 

Gad(=:Jlsh), 191. 

Game, 109, 160-161. 

GAMIRIGIIAT (GOMIRI-), 122 . 

Ganderpatkr. 175. 

Ganges River, 107. 

Garhi (Ghari, Gurry. Gurhi. 141- 
142. 155, 197- 

Garhi Habibulla (Habibullah). 
126, 140. 

Garo Hills, 115, lai. 

Gauhati (Gowhati), 120. 123. 
Gawdama (Gaudama, Gautama (.Sans¬ 
krit), Ghaudma, Godama, Gotama 
(Pali), the Buddha, 6, 24. 

Gazelle i-r Goa, i6o. 

Ghariyal, 121. 

Gharry (Garry, Gari, Palki-gari), 
87. 97 - 

Ghaut Malla (Chantamula). 152. 
»SS- 

Gilgit, 174. 

Glass Monastery, 71. 

God or Tibetan antelope, 160. 
Goalpara, 115. 133. 
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GtoALUNDO, 108, 191 , 193. 

Gohragully (Ghora gully), 131, 

*54. 199- 

Gokteik (Goekteik), 79-84. 

Gokteik Viaduct, 81-89. 

Gongs, 99. 

GoraUgoural), 157, 161. 

Gotama (Pali), 94. 

Goungzaygyoun (Gaungtaygyaun, 

85 - 

Goytn, 90 . 

Great Pagoda, Moulmein, 86. 

Griffins (Gryphons, I.«ogryphs), 77. 

Grove Point, 14. 

Gujrat (Gujerat), 134, 174- 
Gulab Singh, Maharaja (Ghulab, 
Golab), 179. 

GbtMARG (GULMURG), 164, 174, 193. 
Gund, 189. 

Guxbut or elephant goad, 34. 

Gw ASH Brari (Kolahoi), 175, 
Gyaing River, 85, 

Gyi, 47. 

Haba (Habba, Huba) Kadal, 165. 
Haji Pir River, 147-148, 149- 
Hamadan (Hamdan), 165. 

Hangal (A'.) or Barasingh, 160. 

Hanjis (Hans), 188. 

Hans (Hansa, hentha, hantha), the 
Brahminy goose, 87. 

Haramukh (Haramouk), 174. 
Harangajao, 109. 

Hari Parbat (Kara Parvat), anc. 

Sarikaparvata, 163, 167. 
Haritrat (Harprat), 153. *SS- 
Hasan Abdal, ia6, 179. 

Haitian (Hatian), 143. *SS- 

Havildar=sergeant, 66. 

Hawalat Khuda, 195. 

Hazrat Bal, 186. 

Heng-tha (Hensa) or ruddy shieldrake, 

87. 

Henthawadi, 39. 

Henzaoa, 38. 

Hichama (Kechama), 159, iss- 
Hill Tipperah (Tippera), 108.115. 
Himalayas, 1171 it 9 * 

Hiuen Tsiang (Hieun Tsang), 176. 
Hlaing or Rangoon River, 33. 
Hlapet (le'hpet, kepack), 83. 
Hman-Nandaw or Glass Palace, 65. 


Hmawwun (Mowoon), Craung, 14. 
Honk or Shoveller Duck, 190. 
Hon-Kiang, See Irawadi. 
Hseng^pyusheng. See Sinbyushin. 

Hsi Paw (Hsipaw, Thibaw), 83, 
Hsum Hsai, 80. 

Hit (Burmese). See ti (tee). 

Hydaspes (Bidaspes). See Jehlam. 

Ibex (Capra Sibirica), 157, 160-161. 
Imperial Road, 173. 

Incomparable Monastery, 71. 

Indus River, 175. 

Irawadi (Erawuddy, Irab/.tby, 
IRRAWADI, Irrawaddy, ' Irra- 
wudy), Ava, or Hon-Kiang, s, 
41-69. 

Irawadi (Irrawaddy) Flotilla, 38, 48, 

34 - 69 , 91- , , „ 

ISABAR (ISHIBORI, ISSIBUR), 183. 
Islamabad (Anatnag), 165, 175, 
186. 

Islamabad (Chittagong), 103. 
Islamabad (Kashmir), 147, 155. 
Ivory carving, 91, 93. 

Jahangir, 173, 183, 184. 

JAINTIA (JYNTEAH) HILLS, II3. 

Jaipur, Assam, 119. 

JALPAIGURI, 113. 

Jama Masjid (Jami), 166-167. 

Jameson, Dr. Wm., 113. 

Jammu (Jamu, Jummoo), 193. 175- 

179. 

JATINGA, 109. 

Jatinga River, 108. 

Jehlam (Bedasta, Behat, Behut, 
Bidaspes, Ghelum, Hydaspes, 
Jailam, Jelum, Jhelam. Jhelum, 

JHILUM, JHYLUM, VEDASTA, VEHAT, 

Vetastha, Veth, Vidasta, Vit- 
asta, Vyath) River, ia6, i 34 -* 5 S- 
163. 

jEiv,.AM Station, 134. 

JHANSIMUKH (JANJI-), 199 . 

Jhil (Sheet), 19a 

Kaboung River, 43. 

Kabwet (Kabuet), 39. 69. 
Kachar. See Cachar. 

Kachin (Ching-paw) race, 30, 33. 
Kadals, i6t. 
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Kaco (Kadoe), 86, 91-95. 

Kajnag Peak, 174. 

Kakusanda (Kathapah), 24. 

Kaladan (Kot^auyn, Koq^adan, 
Ku-la-oan) River, 104. ^ 

Kale Afayi^ or Ibex, 160. 

Kalhana, 178. * 

Kaharbandma Ali, 107, IIO. 
Kamkhuru, 191. 

Kamrakh or Carambola, 46. 

Kamkup, 115. 

Kanbal (Kanabal), 165. 
Kandawgyi, 30. 

Kanga, 191. 

Kangtr {Kangri, Koagre), 178. 

Karen (Carian, Karenn, Carayner, 
Carrian, Karian, Karyen, Kayen), 
6, 4a. 

Karevaa (Kareeioah) or Wudar (ttdar), 

142, 198. 

Kar-i-kalamdani, 160. 

Karnaphuli (Karnafuli) or Chit¬ 
tagong River, 105. 

Karun. See Ka-yon, 97. 

Karung River, 130. 

Kashmir (Cashmere, Cashmeer, 
Cashmir), 124-aoo. 

Kashmir City, 125. 

Kashmiris, 157-159, 176-180, 193-194. 
Kashur or Kashmiri language, 124. 
Kashur Darya or Jeiila.m, 141. 
Kasyapa (Gawnagohng), 24. 

Katha (Hatha), 47, 48, 5S, 6a. 
Kaukkwe (Koukkwe) River, 58. 
Kaunghmudaw (Koongmoodaw) 
Pagoda, 46. 

Kaung Taung. See Sawadi. 
Ka-yon (Karun, Kayun) Caves, 97. 
Kazi (Kajnag), 174. 

KechaiA. See Hichama. 
Kemmenuine (Kemandine, Kemem- 

DINE, KEMINDINE, KYEEMYENG- 

daing, Kemmindine), 33, 35. 
Keus, 190. • 

Kharwala, 195. 

K^rwar {Khar), 195. 

Mhasi (Cossyah, Khasia) Hills, 
107, 115, 120. 

Kheddahs {Keddah, Kheda), 48. 
Khodali, 109. 

Kholabandha, 123. 

Kkowar (K. ), 188. 


Khyee-loon. See Chinloon. 
Kishanganga (Kisan-, Kishen-), 
137. 140, 174. 

Kohala, 133-138, 154-155, 198. 
Kohima, 110. 

Kohol, 177. 

KoKILAMUKH (KOKEE-), 122. 
KOLAIluI (GASABRAR), 175. 
KoLOMABARI (KAHLA-), 122 . 
Konagamana (Kon.agnmnia, Kaiik- 
kathan), 24. 

Koonlx>ung-men (Kohn-Roung Min). 
See 'ITiarawatli. 

Koyin-galay or Koyin. See Goyin. 
Khlshna Shoal and Ligiitsiiip, 13. 
Kublai Khan, 61. 

Kullian, 154. 

Kume Road, 43. 

Kunlong Ferry, 82-83. 

Kur or paddle {K.), 162. 

Kusturak or musk deer, 161. 
Kutab-ud-din, 165. 

Kuthod.aw Pagoda (Koo-thoo-daw, 
Kuthodau), 70-71. 

Kut-i-kul (Kutakul), anc. Ksip- 
TIKA-KULYA, 165. 

Kwiing-la (Konia) Pagoda, 85. 
Kyaikpun (Kyaik Ka-lun-pun, Kyaik- 
paw) Pagorla, 42. 

Ky.aikthanlan Pagoda, Moulmein, 88- 
90. 

Kvangin, 38. 

Kyanhnyat (Kyaniiuyat, Kyan 
Nhyat), 58, 62. 

KYAI'KMYAUNG, 59, 62. 

Kyaukpyu (Kyook Phoo, Kyouk 
Phvuo, Kyoukpyu), 103, 104. 
Kyaukse ( Kyoukse), 45. 

Kyauktan, pilot brig, I'j. 

Kyd, Col., 113. 

Kteiagaung, 58. 

Kyet-sha-teing or prayer flags, 25. 
Kycwa I’agoda, 47. 

Kyi-wing, 73. 

Kyoung-daw-gyi or Royal Mona«tcTy, 

71 - 

Kyoungs (Kioums, Kyaungs). See 
Fongyi-kyoungs. 

Labour, 114, 131, 162, 187. 

Lacquer, 51, 60-61, 160. 

Ladakh, 160, 175 
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Lakbiupub, iia, 115. 

Laksah, io7>io8. 

Langtino, no. 

Lascars, 106. 

Lashio, 4S, 79. 8a. 

Laungshe Princess. See Shinbome. 
Leh, 175. 

Leik-pya-gan Tank, P^, 39. 
L^fet,Letpet,otLe'Apetsz “pickled tea." 
Lipfby Island, 14. 

Lily Throne, 6S" 

Linga or Lingatn, 151. 

Lion Throne, 65, 67, 68. 

Lah or Kashmiri fox, 161. 

Lohit (Luhit) River, 119. 

Long Island, 85. 

189. 

Loirng-goh, ss. 

Loung-sat, 55. 

Lower Burma, 5, 103. 

Lu-Kiang. See Salwin. 

Luhding, 108, no. 

Lungyi (lokn-gyee, hngyi, lungee), 8, 
74. 78. 

Lvshai Hills, 115. 

Ma (Afah)s:femak, Mrs., Miss, 77. 
Macareo, 44. 

Madhumati River, lai. 

Magaik, 41, 76. 

Mahadeo, 175. 

Maha {MakaK) Ganda, a6*a7. 
Mahamani (Mahamuni, Mahah Myat 
Munce), 70, 76-77. 

Maharaja (Maharajah), 179. 

Mahazedi (-saydi), 4a. 

Mahout, 34. 

Maksir (Mahseer, Mahseir) or Pairim 
Gad, 191, 193. 

Mahur, no. 

Makuya Paya, 73. 

Maihansingh, 115. 

Mainas (Mina, Minah, Myna), 118. 
Maize, 45. 

it/oAvr. See Markhor. 

Malakand, 134. 

Maldah, 115. 

Male, 58, 6a. 

Manasbal (Manas Ball) Lake. 

See Manusbal. 

Manaul, 161. 

Mandalay, 9, 45, 46, 60, 61, 63-78. 


Mandalay Hill, 70. 

Manipur, no. 

Manipur Road, no. 

ManjkiiMangi), 163^ 187, 191. 
Manhaw, 50. 

Manpwe (Manpur), 83. t 
MaVsira (Manserah), 136. 
Manusbal Lake, 189. 

Marabou feathers, loa. 

Markhian, 195. 

Markhor (Capra Falconeri), 157, 160. 
Mar Nullah or Nalli Mar, 166. 
Marriage in Burma, 6, 7. 

Martaban, 38, 85, 90. ^ 

Martaban, Gulf of, 44, 84-85.*' 
Martaban River or Darebank, 85. 
Mat-tat-kodaw (Mat-yat-daw), 34. 
Mau, 59, 63. 

Maung(nuung)=i " brother" or “Mr." 
77 - 

Maung Lauk or Sinbyushin, 37. 

Maung Lwin (Lohn) or Mindon Min, 69. 
Maung Matmg (Meng Chang, Meng 
Lu, Momien, Moung Men, Moung- 
Meng) orPaongoza, 37. 

Maung Po-gyi. See Thebaw Min., 
Maung Shwe Hla, 93, 94. 

Maung Taung. See Pagan Min. 
Maung Waing or Bo-daw-paya, 37. 
Maung Ye Hla or Singu Min, 37. 
Maung Yin Maung, 36. 

Mayasum, nnc. Maksikasvamin, 
163. 

Maymyo (Maiho, May-mu) or Pyin- 
ULWIN, 79, 80, 83-84. 

Meghna (Megna) River, 107. 
Meiktila, 44. 

Mem-sahib(Mem-Sahib,Madam-SaAib), 
30, 171, 173. 

Mentara-gyi (Mantaya-dyi; Minder- 
awyi, Mintara gyi). See Bo-daw- 
paya. 

Mimut (A'.), 191. 

Million (Mendoon, Mengdun, Mindobn, 
Mindoon) Min (Men, Meng) or 
Maung Lsrin, 33, 37, 63, 64, 69. 
Mingon (Mingun, Mengohn, M^- 
Gooa), 48, 59-60, 6a. 

Minhla, itS. 

Mintaya Gyi. See Mentara-g3ri. 
Miphal, 186. 

Mirgund (Merigond), *53-155. 
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Mir Sayyad Ali, 165. 

Moda, 48, 58, 6a. 

Mogok, 58-59. . 

Moguls, 134. _ 

MOMEIN (MOMIEN) PANTHfeS or 
Teno-yIJeh-ting, 50. 

Monks. See Pongyi. ' 

Mosquitoes, 171. 

Moulmein (Maulmain, Maulme’n, 
MAULMEIN), 10, 48, 79, 84-95, 

97. 

Moulmein River, 85. 

Moung Ltobn. See Mindon Min. 
Mowoon (Hmawwun), 14. 

Mu VAlley, 47. 

Mun or Talaing race, 5. 

MupuN (Mopun) Island, 85. 

Mupun Pagoda, Moulmein, 86. 
MURREE (Mari, Marri), ia6, 137, 
129, 133, 154. 199- 
Myadaung, 58. 

Myalat Mts. , 43. 

Myedu Meng (Mye-htoo-meng). Set 
Sinbyusbin. 

Myingyan (Myingan), 44. 
.Myjtkyina (Myitkina, Myit Kyina), 

45. 47. SO. 54. 

Myit-kyo, 39. 

Myitnge (Myet ngye, Myit ngye), 
44, 45 80. 

Myittha, 44. 

Myo (Mew), 80. 

Myohaung, xo, 45, 79. 

Myohaung, Arakan, 104. 

Naba Junction, 47. 

Naba Pir, 174. 

Naf (Naaf) River, 103. 

Naga I^ls, iio, 115, X19. 

Nagar ?dlgar Fort, X67. 

Nakash, x6o. 

Nala (nullah), 98, 157, 171. 

Nalli Mar or Mar Nullah, x66. 
Nam Hpa Se River, 8o-8x. u 
Nam Hsan, 53. 
b^MiKA La, X75. 
handaw or paltue, 63. 

NaNGA PARBAT (DAYA.MAR, DAYAR- 
mar, Deo Mir, Diyamir), X74. 
Nan-Myin, 67. 

^/an-tagohn or prayer /lags, 41. 
Naoshera. See Nowshera. 


Narpu (Napoo, Neroo) or Burktl (Ovtr 
nahura), x6o. 

Naru Canal, X87, 189. 

Nasim Bagh, i8x, x85-x86. 

Nats, 28, 31-33, 90. 

Naung - diiw - gyi (Noungdau-gyi, 
Naungdoagyi, Naungdawdyi, Nam- 
igdoagyi, Noung-daw-gyee), 37, 46. 
Nawnghkio, 80. 

Naya (Nava) Kadal or 6th Bridge, 165, 

’ibS. 

Negkais, Cape, 103. 

Nekton (Neh'ban, Neibban) or Nir¬ 
vana, 3 X. 

Nell See Zeli, 155. 

Netnun (IC.)^nakeit, 183. 

New Channel, 85, 

New Island, 85. 

Nga-dat-gyi, 46. 

Ngasingu, 59, 6a. 

Nhae (ne, hne), 73. 

Niello-work, 36. 

NiGRi Ting, X17, 1x8, X19, xao, xaa. 
Nilig or mallard, igo. 
Niouncbenzaik (Nyaungbinzeik, 

-ZEK, NAUNG-BIN-SAIK), 97. 
Nipari (N.) or breakfast, 191. 

Nishat Bagh, x8x-x83. 

Noakhali, 1x5. 

Nowgong, 1x5. 

Nowshera (Naoshera, Nau- 
shahra), 152, 155, 174- 
Nullah (Nala), 98, 157, X7X. 

Nur Jaban, 168, 183. 

Nur M.ihal, 183. 

Nyan or Ovis Ammon, 160. 
Nyaunglebin, 43. 

Nyaungu (Neoun doh, Nyaungoa, 
Nyoung-oo), 60, 63 
Nyaungvan, 43. 

Old Pagoda, Moulmein, 86, 88. 

Opi. See Uppi. 

Orpiment, 51. 

Ovis Ammon or Nyan, 157, 160, 175. 
Oyster Rock Light, X04. 

Pabna, 1x5. 

Paddy (Malay Padi), 135. 
Padeintan, Moulmein, 91, 
Padoung-Men. See Ba-gyi-daw/ 
Pagan (Pagham), 61. 
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Pagan (Pugan) Min (Meng, Men) cr 
Maung Taung, 37 * 7 i- 
Pagoda Point or That Gin, 103. 
Pagodas, 16-19. 

Pairim Gad or Mahsir, 19 *- 
Palahru, 178. 

Palaung (Palaw) race, Jo, 53 * 

Palhalan, 155. 

Pali language, 71. 

Pampuk, 165. 

PanMI- (Pantsal). See PiR PANJAt. 
Paongoza- See Maung Maung, 37- 
Papier-maehd (Kar-i-kalamdam), 160, 
i8a. 

Partab Singh, 179- 
Paso. See Putsoe, 8 . 

Pas^rt for Kashmir, 128-129. 

Pat AN, anc.*PATTANA, 153, iSS- 
Pathans, 168, 177. * 79 - 
Paung-Laung H11.1.S, 44- 
Pavias or ta-bet, 9. 

Pa)^«^T^yal* 87®*) ^ 

P^^-holng. See • 

Pazondaung (Poozoondoung, 
POZUN Daung, Pozwon-doung) 
Creek, 33. 

Peacock Island, lao. 

Pegu, 38-43, 48. 

Pegu River, i 4 > 33 - 
Pegu-Sittang Canal, 39. 

PELEVr Gevtkn. Su Balugyun. 

Petroleum, 61, n*- 

Pharum. See Farm Caves, 97. 

Pw”pan/al*Vantsal) Pass, 134. 

164, 173 - * 74 - 
Plague, 12, 180. 

PoHUR (PoHRu) River, 193- 

POLASHBARI (PAI.AS-), 133. 

Ponsyi hpoon-gyee, 

p^ngki.phongyee, 

phutgyi, pohngyee, pondyi, poongee) 
or Ubtpoin, ao-ai. 

Pongyi-lyon or monk s funeral, 1 %. 
Po^kyoungs (Kaungs. Kumme, 

Pr^'^’rtab, Porub) Singh, Maha¬ 
raja. S« PV^b. 

Pravarapura. See Srinagar, 135. 


Pravarasena, Raja, 135. 

Proms, 5, 61. 

Prostitution, 7, 43 > *.88’ . 

Ptolemy (Claudius Ptqlemaeus), 1. 
Pulahrfox straw sandals.^ See Pal- 
ahru. 

PutSay [fyuay), 74 - 

Punch (Poonch, Prunts), 134- 

PuUoe (/<M 0 , poot-tsko), 8. 

Pvie {pooee, poo-ay, puay, pwat, 73 - 70 ' 
Pwe-weing or stage, 73. 

Pyinmana, 43. 

Pyoung-hong, 93. 

PyUNTAZA, 43 - 


Queen’s Golden Monastery, 63, 64, 67. 

Railways, 38, 83-84, 17a. 

Rainfall, 11, 107. 

Raiatarangini, 178. 

Rajdiangan Pass or Tragbal, 174. 
Rajsmahi, 115. , . , 

Ramahm (K.) or snow leopard, 160. 
Ram Munshi Bagh, 186. 
rampur (Rampore), 149 -isi- *SS. 

, 196-197. 

Ramri (Ramrte) Island, 103. 

Ranbir Singh, Maharaja, 179- 
rangamati, 120 , 133 . 

Rangoon (Rangun, Dagon, ia- 
KOON, YAN-KOON), 10. 23 - 37 . 08 . 
84, 102. 

Rangpur. us- 
Ranjit Singh. 179- 
Rara. 139. *54. 

Ratan (Rutten) Pir, 173 ' 
rawal Pindi (Rawalpindee, 
rawal Pindee, 132 , 127, 129, 
131, 137. IS4-*SS. *73, 1 ^- 300 . 
Rice, lo-ii, 33. m. ** 4 - 

Royal Lake (Kandawgyi),Rangoon, 30 . 
Royal Monastery, Mandalay (Kyoung- 
daw-gyi). 71. 

Roj-al Palace, Mandalay, 65-69. 
RuanwcU Dagoba, 18. 

Rubies, 58. 

RuTrEN (Ratan) Pir. i 73 - 

Sad-dan Cave, loo-ioi. 

Sadr-ud-din, 166. 

Safa (Saffa) Kadal or 7th Bridge. 168, 
188. 
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Safapuk, 174. 

Safed chttah, ounce or snmo leopard, 
160. 

Sagaing (Chagaing, Chegain, Sa- 
gain, SayyinI Tsagain), 4 ,^ 67 . 
Sagaing MiJ?. See Ba*gyi-daw. 

Sa-ka, 34. ^ 

Sakya Muni, 24. 

Salwin (Salween, Salwen, Sal- 
WEIN, Saluoen, Thanlwen (B. ) 
or Lu-Kiang, 83, 85, 90. 

Sambal. See Sumral. 
Samkaravarman (883-902), King, 153. 
SanKwars, 159. 

SampaAs, 14, 104. 

Sanchi Tops, 16. 

Sandoway, 103, 104. 

Sangin Darwaza, 167. 

Sangrama, 153, 155. 

Sankar Acharya, 163. 

Sakan, 142, 155. 

Sararunpur Gardens, 113. 
Sarisangar Pass, 174. 

Savage Island Light, 104. 

Sawadi (Sawnaddy) or Kaunc 
Taung, 57, 6a. 

Sayaha, 175. 

Saydee.' Sw Zedi, 

Seoaw, 79. 

Se-£n, 83. 

Seing-weing, 73. 

Serow {Hind. Sarao), 157, x6i. 
Shadipuk (-for. -poke), anc. Shaha- 

BUDDINPUK, 188-189. 
Shahabu-d-din, 188. 

Shah Hamadan (Shah-i-Hamadan, 
Shah Hamdan) inos(|ue, 163, 165- 
166, 167. 

Shah Jahan, 166, 183, 186. 

SHALIMAR (-AHAK, SHALAHMAR) 

Bagh, 181, 183-185, 186. 

Shan Hills, 43. 

Shan (Tai) race, 44, 50, 53. 

Shan States, 10, 80. 

Shan-Tolok (Titoks, Tolake), 53. 
Sh^nzu, 67, 77. 

S^APIYON (SUAPEYAN), Z73, 174- 
Skarpu {Sharpoo, Ovis vignei), 157, 
ito, 161. 

Sheinmaga, 59, 62. 

Skeko , It . 

Shembuan. See SinbjrusUin. 


Skeng. See Skin, 20. 

Sher Gakhi, 153, 155, 163, 165, i66, 
*73- 

SHpi (Shir), 15a, 155. 

SAikara {Shikada, -arda, -arah, arra) 
or SAiAar {SAiiari), i6i-i6a, 181. 

Shillong, 120. 

SAin {SAeng, SAinlaung), ao. 

SAin-bin-tAa-Alayaung (SAin-hindka- 
yaung or -young), as, 41. 

Shihbome, Queen (Sin-byoo-me), or 
Alcnandaw, 64, 69. 

SAwe (SAoay, Shoe, SAooay, Skway) 
{B.)=golden, 19. 

Shwebo, 47. 

SkwtcAido work, 9a. 

Shwe Dagon (Dagohn, Dagun frp-r' 
'I'ataing Takoon) Pagoda, 14, 15, 
33-29. 39- 

Shwegu (Shwegoo), 48, 58, 6a. 

Shwe-guzale or Shwe-ku-gale, 41. 

SlIWEHI.K, 43. 

Shwe-hmaw-daw (-mada, -maw-daw, 
-moda) Pagoda, 39, 40. 

Shwe-ku-gyi Pagoda, 4a. 

SlIWELl (Nammaw, I.ungkiang, 
Shueli, Shweley) River, 58. 

Sbwe-na-daw, 41. 

Shwe-nyaung-bin, 58. 

SAwe-pyathat, 67. 

Shwe-tachaung, 41. 

.Shwe-thayaung, 45. 

Shwe-tsan-daw (-San Daw), 61. 

SAwe-zet-daw or Buddha's foot, 87. 

SiBhAGAK District, Assam, no, 115. 

Sibyo (Seebyo) Pagoda, 60. 

Sidau, 175. 

Signal Pagoda, Moulmein, 86, 88. 

.Sikhs, 166, 179, 181. 

Silchar, 108. 

Sii. Ghat, xao, laa. 

Silk, 78. 

Silver Mines, 83. 

Silver ware, 35-37. *60. 

Sinbyushin (Hscnghbyusheng, Hsengh- 
pyusheng, Shembuan, Tsen-byo-yen, 
Tseng-upyoo-sheng, Zempiuscirn), 
37 - 

Sind (Scinde, Sindh) River, 175, 
188. 

Singkara nuts, 187, 19T. 

Sincrighat (Sincarighat), 133. 

27 
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Singu Min (Cbenguza, Singgu Meng, 
Singu-zu, Tseng-goo-meng, Tsengoo- 
men), 37. 

SINKAN, 48, 57, 62. 

Sinpyuma^in. See Sbinbomc. 

Sir (Seer, Ser), 131. 

SiRAJGANJ (SKRAJGUNGE), 123. 

SiTTANG (SITOUNG, TSITTANG, TSIT- 
toung) River, s, 39, 43. 44 - 
Snake-bird, 56. , 

Snow Leopard {Felts uncia) or Safed 
Chetah (cheetah), 160. 

Sono, 16. 

SoPUR (Sopor), anc. Suyyapura, 193. 
Souverna Bhumi, I. 

Srinagar (Srinagur, Serinagur, 
^urjyanagar, Srinagara, Shri 
Nagara, Seroonnugger) or Pra- 
varapura, 125, 126-127, 134, 136, 
155-187. 

Srisanatan Dharm Sabha, 168. 

Standard Times, 39. 

SUALKUCHt (SAULKUSI), 123. 
Subahdar, 186. 

Subansiri River, 119. 

Sugandha, Queen, 153. 

Sule (Soolay, Sulay, Tsoo-lai, Tsulai) 
Pagoda, 18, 31. 

SUMBAL (SAMBAL) RIVER, 189. 

Sunni sect, 124. 

Supayagale, 65. 

Supayagyi, 64, 65, 69. 

Supaya-lat (Soo-payah-Lat), Queen, 64. 
65, 69. 

Surma River, 108. 

Sutoo, 183. 

Sycet 13a. 

Sylhet, 115. 

Syriam (SiRiAM, Syrian), 14. 

Syriam Pagoda, 14. 

Tabel=t scarf, 9. 

Tagaung (Tagoung), 58, 6a. 
Tagon-daings (Tagun-, Ta-kkwoon-, 
Tagohn-deitig), 41. 

Tagondaing, 45. 

Taksildar (Tehsilder), 195. 

Taikdaw Monastery, 70. 

Tainki Kadal, 165. 

Takht-i-Sulaiman (Suliman, Sulei¬ 
man) arCoPADRi, 163, 186. 
Takoon. See Rangoon. 


Talaing or Mun race, 5, 31, 39, 85. 
Talapoin or umbrella over pagoda — 
name given by Portuguese to Burmese 
mo^s, 23. ^ 

Ta la Fu (Taiho-hsien^Jta-le Foo, 
Tali Fu, Ta-li-o, Ta-Li-Fu) or 
V:arajan, 50-51. 

Tamein (tamekn, kta-mien) or a-ckit 
paso, 8, 53. 

Tamils, 2-3, 13. 

Taping (Tai Ping, Tapenga) River, 
50. 

Tatakuti, 174. 

Tattooing, 4a. * 

Taung-myo. See Amarapura. 
Taung-ngyo (Taung-gnyo) Hills. 
Taungup Pass, 76. 

Tawa, 39. 

Tawi River, 174- 
Tatoung {Tataung'\, a 8 . 

Tea (Tay, Te), 111-115. 119 - 130 - 
Teak, 25, 3a, 33, 34. 43. 56, 68. 
Temperature, loa, n6, 181. 
Tenasserim, 5, 84. 

Teng-yueh-ting (Tangyue Chow, 
Tengyechow, Teng-Yuch-Chow, 
Tengyueh, Tung-yueh-hing,Tun- 

YEO, TENGYECHEW) erMOMEIN, 50. 

Tezpur ( I'ezpore) or Sonitpur, lao, 
122 . 

Thabeikkyin(Thabeitkin,Thabeit- 
KYUN, Thabeitkyin), 59, 6a. 
Tkakin {B.)=Sakib. 11. 
Tkakinma—Mem-Sakib, ii. 
Thandwe (Sandoway), 103. 

Tkar, 157. 161. 

Tharawadi (Tharawaddy, Tharra- 
waddy, Thayawadi) Min (Meng), 

37* 0 

Thathanabaing Kyoung, 71. 

Thaygin (Pagoda Point), 103. 
Thazi, 44. 

Thebaw (Thabau, Theetew, Thibaw) 
Min or Maung Po-gyi, 37. 64, 65, 
69. 70. 75- 

Theiddatha (Theidat), the Buddha,«j5. 
Theinguttara (Thehngoottara) 
Hill, aa. 

Tkitsi (tkit-see, tki see), 61. 
Thondaung, 80. 

Thuparama Dagoba, 16. 

Ti (ktee, kti, tee), 17, 166. 
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Ticca-gharry (Tkika, Thikah-gari, 
Tikka, Ticker), 34. 

TiGVAINO (Thigyain, Tigaing, 
Tigyaung), 5?, 6a. , 

Tindali (^ujau), X41, 155. . ^ 
Tin-myin-kw (-kway), 25. ^ 

TiNSUKiA, 107. 

Tipperah, 108, 115. 

TolasitZograins, 36. 

Tongas, lay-iaS, 197. 

Torch, 29. 

TouNG-NOVO Hills, Moulmkin, 86. 
TouNGOO (Toung-ngu, Taunu, 
Toung Ho, Taungoo, Tongho, 
TuNcd, Toungu), S ' 43 - 
Tragbal (Tragabal) or Rajdi- 
angan Pass, 174. 

Tret, 130-131, 154. 

Tsagain. See Sagaing. 

Tsamon River, 44. 

Tsapli or leather sandals, 198. 
Tsengoo-men. See Singu Min. 
Tseng-upyoo-sheng. See Sinbyushin. 
Tsingai or Bhamo, 50. 

Tsit-htwe or Akyab, 104. 

Tsit - Kaing - Meng. See Naung-daw- 

gyi. 37 - 

TSONT-I-KUL (SUNT-I-KL'L, TSUNTII 

Kul) or Mahasarit, 163, 181, 
186,188. 

Udar (ttddara, wudar) or Karewa, 
14a. 

Upa-yazB. See Naung-daw-gyi, 37. 

Upper Burma, 5. 

Uppi (Opi), 145. * 55. *97. 

Uri (Urie), 14T, 144, 146. * 47 -* 49 . 
*55. * 97 - 

Urin or St^rpu, 160. 
Uruboha"(Urambu), 150, 15s, 195, 
197. 

Uttaro, 16. 

Uzina or South pagoda, Moulmein, 86, 

87- 88. • 

Victoria Point, 85. 

[peissa, fiktha)=S'^S'^^ '**'•» 

88- 89* 

VlTASTA. See JEHLAM, 14X. 

VoLUR (WuLAR, Wulur) LAKE. anc. 
Mahapadma, 187, 190, 193. 


Wah-lekhohl (soah-U' thoht), 73. 

Wastarwan Mt., 175. 

Water Pagoda, 84. 

Wetwun (Wetwin), 80. 

Wiska (K,)=.iarlcy, 192. 

Women, Burmese, 8-9. 

Women, K:ishmiri, 177-178. 

Wudar (uJar, uddara) or Katrwa, 
142. 

WuLAR (Woolar, Wulur) Lake. 
iVe VoLUH. 


Yahan, 20. 

Yakdans or mule trunks, 195. 

Yahetiiin (Yamitiun), 44. 

Yandoon (Yan-Koon), ••The City,, 
OF Victory." Rangoon. " 

Yang-ts/.k-Kiang (Yang-tse-,Yang- 
Tzu), 51. 

Yathodaya (Yasodhara, Vasodhara). 
wife of the Buddha, 25. 

Vein ( Yehn) pwe, 75. 

Yenangyat (Yknan-Gyat), 6i, 6a. 

Yknangyaung (Yanangiioong, 
Yenan-Gyaung, Yaynan Gheoum, 
Yaynan-gyoung, Yenan-Ciioung, 
Yay-nan-ciioung), 61, 62. 

Yohi-ihe (-thay, -thiae), 76. 

YUN-NAN Fu (Yun-nan Foo, Yunan 
F u) or Muangtshi, s** 

Ywataung, 46-47. 

Zaina (Zeina, Zina) Kadal, 4tb Bridge, 
157, 166, 168. 

Zainu-l-abidin (Zcin-uI-Abadin), 168. 

Zat {saht) ptoe, 67, 73. 

ZAWGYi River, 45. 

y.edi (Saydee, Zaydee, Zayli), i6. 

Zegyo B,azaar (Dwa), Mandalay, 71, 
78. 

Zeli (Neli), 143, * 55 - 

Zempiuscien. See Sinbyushin. 

Ziarat, 167. 

ZIBINGVI, 79. 

Zina Kadal. See Zaina. 

Zinguza. See Singu Min. 

ZiNGYAIK (ZiGAT) IllLLS, 90. 

Zoji (Zoci) La, 17s. x88 , 

ZWEKABIN (ZOE KABIBN, ZWAV- 
Kabyin) Hills, 90. 
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PRESS NOTICES 

The Athenaeum 

•‘There are globe-trotters enough who 
record their cxperience.s, but very few whose 
experiences are so well worth recording .i.s 
those contained in this goodly volume. Mr. 
Del Mar. however, is much more than a 
globe-trotter^ though he ran round the woild 
in some eight months; he is a welI-eqinDt>ed 
traveller, knowing well what and how to see 
and hear. lie writes with ease and power, 
setting forth a narrative always vivid, inter¬ 
polate with acute and just observations, 
indicating insight and even a sort of rapid 
research, and absolutely free from the silly 
sentiment and crude egoism that char.icterise 
so many l>ooks of this kind. 

** In his treatment of Japan Mr. ./M Mar 
is refreshingly free from the niAwkish gush 
and conceited aestheticism which, with plenty 
of hardy ignorance and unblushing egoism, 
make up the stock of many English and 
American writers on Japanese subjects. 

' • We have never met elsewhere with such 
vivid and true pictures (if thci curiously 
jumblcd-up life of mcxlern japan. 

“ Mr. Del Msu* adds a chapter of sugges¬ 
tions which every intending globe-trotter 
should read. 

* ‘ Altogether the work is one of the best 
impressioiii.st records of travel we have read, 
and the account of modem japan and the 
Japanese i.s by far the fullest and most 
truthful known to us.'* 

Academy and Literature 

“The lx>ok is largely of Japan, not the 
Japanoftheenthusiast, but Japan Westernised 
and top-hatted as seen by the ol)servant 
globe-trotter who can enjoy the beauty and 
novelty of the land, and at the same time 
take note of Elastern odours and im¬ 
ported decadence. 'I'he author has not the 
licensed flight of the poet nor the bia.ssed 
vision of the missionary ; on the other band, 
he does not wander wildly into discursive 
politics, and the result is a mattcr-of-fari 
book, a trifle judicial perhaps, but always 
acceptable. The material is arranged on a 
tn-oad plan divided into convenient headings. 
The problems of the Far East, the navy, the 
credit of Japan, and missionary work are 
dealt with briefly, but the general reader will 
grapple rather with the author's reflections 
on the eternal feminine.* He dcscriiics the 
whole social system in detail, and enlarges 
upon the point of view of the Japanese, and 
of the traveller of inquiring mind. All of 
which makes good reading, and a useful 
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PRESS NOTICES—con^/Attecf 


commentary is found in the statistics of the 
divorce court, the registrar, and the coroner. 
For instance, 124,000 divorces, 107,000 
illegitimate children, and nearly gooo suicides 
might pve the thoughtful Japanese food for 
reflection; but the Japanese has not a 
mathematical mind, and no appreciation of 
statistics. Moreover, he sees no reason for 
adopting the elastic moral code of the West. 
The concluding pages give hints to travellers, 
but the volume ns a whole, provided with 
excellent photographs, affords .ample com* 
pensation to the stay-at-home." 

London Globe 

“To China he assigns four chapters, to 
Japanasmanyas nineteen. To Japan, indeed, 
heacccfids ^40 of his 425 pages, ami it is on 
that country that he is at once most readable 
and most instructive. In this respect his 
booh may be recommended as a gentle but 
effective corrective to those numerous volumes 
in which Japan and the Japanese have been 
painted in ' couleur dc rose.' Mr. Del Mar, 
if he nothing extenuates, sets down naught 
in malice. We see no sign of prejudice in 
his account of ‘ the Frenchman of the East.' 
The only regard in which he differs from so 
many of his predecessors is in his desire to 
be accurate and just. It is easy to cast a 
glamour over life in Japan, but it is much 
more .to the purpose that we should know 
the exact truth about It, and especially about 
its everyday, social, and domestic side. ” 

The Field 

“ Mr. Del Mar made the usual trips to 
Canton, Macao, and Shanghai, and describes 
all that came under his notice. Japan was 
the next country visited, and here a stay of 
more than three months was made. This 
portion of the book is by far the most interest¬ 
ing, as the author remained long enough in 
the country to form an accurate opinion of 
the real state of affairs, and had evidently 
made himselt acquainted with the best 
authorities on the subject.” 

Liverpool Post 

‘' Apart from political and international 
considerations, there has always been an 
interest taken in our new allies in Dai Nippon, 
and Mr. Walter Del Mar furnishes in Around 
tk* World through Japan a vast store of 
information regarding the features of the 
country and the manners of its people. There 
is nothing political in the handsome volume, 
nor does the author profess to give anything 
beyond a fully annotated itinerary of his long 


journey ; but he has made the diary deeptf 
intmsting, and his hope that it may be of 
service to other travellers is not without 
foundation. Throughout the little history 
there is conspicuous a vein of what is trans- 
atlanticftlTV known as good t^l^e sense." 

* Birmingham Post 

‘ * Mr. Del Mar has the rare knack of 
noting and inquiring into actualities: he 
takes cognisance of living issues, and is freer 
from gush than most chroniclers of travel; 
he has also the courage to touch upon 
phases of life usually suppressed by other 
writers. Taken altogether, this book, which 
is embellished with some effectfve illustra¬ 
tions, may be recommended for its frank, in¬ 
teresting. and absorbing quality. It furnishes 
delightful, amusing, and instructive reading." 

Yorkshire Herald 

" Mr. Walter Del Mar's book. Around tht 
World through Japan, is full of interest. 
That he hsis used his eyes and understanding 
is abundantly demonstrated in the volume 
before us. There is much that is amusing 
in Mr. Del Mar’s book. Mr. Del Mar 
leaves little or nothing to be inferred ; he 
speaks plainly of the social customs of the 
Japanese, and herein the chief merit of his 
interesting work lies. The book is lavishly 
illustrated. The author contrives to impart 
useful information on every page, and we 
have no hesitation in commending his work 
to students and lovers of travel and adven¬ 
ture whom necessity or lack of suitable 
opportunity keeps at home," 

Glasgow Herald 

“Of extreme interest a nth never dull. 
Altogether we have here a rnost charming 
book of travels, written in a bright and 
pleasant style." 

^ Scotsman 

“Unusually full of solid information, 
acute observation, and frank impressions of 
the lands and countries visited.” 

Westminster Gazette 

“Thoroughly modem and not a liu 
popular.” 

St. James’ Gazette 

* ‘ Contains a great deal of careful irSDrll' ' 
tion." 

Yorkdilre Post 

“ It is bright and readable and full 
u information." ^ ^ 
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PRESS NOTICES 

Army and Navy Gazette 

■ ■ /miia ./ To-day will lie found of gre.ii 
interest to all who are al)Oiu to vi>ii our 
Indian Kmpire, for it is an admirable mono¬ 
graph on the historical and architectural in¬ 
terests of the country, accompanied !>y a 
numl^r of very beautiful illustrations of 
buildings and places which are historicuilly 
important." 

% • 

London Times 

"With this book i*i his hand the winter 
visitor should find no difficulty in mapping 
out his tour, or in swing the crc.tm of the 
sights of each pl.ace wilho tl wa.s|^ig ffmc or 
relying on guides. 'I'he excellent practical 
hints, iji the last chapter, on travelling, 
clothes, servants, and such matters, would 
be commended by the most exp(*i -enced of 
those for whom Mr. Del Mar has coined the 
term ■ resident sahibs.* " 

London SUndard 

"Mr. Del Mar’s historical and archii'o- 
logical notes on the p)ac< s he visited imply 
extensive reading." 

Athenaeum 

" Mr. IX‘1 Mar again shows his |x>wers of 
observation." 


Birmingham Post 

"Mr. Walter Del Mar is an inveterate 
gloljc-trotter, but one of the best specimens 
of that class. 

" Mr. Pel Mar, It must be admitted, does 
his work surprisingly w*e]l; and he secs a 
great deal more than those whose ^quaint- 
ance with the country is more intimate." 

Manchester Courier 

" Mr. Del Mar's account of a ten weeks* 
tour in India is interesting and instruct¬ 
ive. Very lucid arc the descriptions of the 
famotis places Mr. Del Mar saw. while his 
work is dotted and enlivened with pages 
which show the keen obsers ing power of the 
true traveller. It is made still more inter¬ 
esting by a few dips into history and Hindu 
lore." 
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PRESS NOTICES —continued 


Scotaman 

*• Mr. Dd Mar may go over a lot of ground •• 
in a few wteks, but he is always on the alert 
as to what is to be seen or heard during his 
travels, and can give an astonishingly vivid 
account of what passes before him. 

“He Is always enjoyable, and conveys in 
Ught and breezy fashion a great amount of 
interesting information as to what may be 
seen and experienced in India during a few 
months’ tour, from the middle of IJJovembCT 
to the middle of March. ‘ 

•' Stay-at-home people could not very well 
see the country, its people, and its historic 
sights through a better kaleidoscope than 
that provided by Mr. Del Mar. Picturesque 
and vivid are his descriptions of the tours he 
has ifaapi^ out. The letterpress is enriched 
a magnificent series of full-page illustra¬ 
tions selected from over a thousand photo¬ 
graphs.” 

Nottiiigliani Express 

"Mr. Walter Del Mar is a traveller not 
unknown to the reading public with a seeing 
eye and an understanding mind, not a rush¬ 
ing tourist bent on ‘covering ground,' but a 
well-equipped traveller. 

" Mr. Del Mar leads the reader to the 
gorgeous panorama ot India—its temples, 
its gorgeous scenery, its heat—not so great 
as most of us imagine—and its snows. The 
result is a charming, staid, instructive book 
of travel in a country of which far too little 
is known in Bngland. 'The book concludes 
with a few practical hints regarding tyavs^tn^ 
India, and the globe-trot^ who ‘— 

visit the jewel of the British Ci 
not do better than follow in Mi 
footsteps." 

Nottiaslxun Daily 

■ • Mr. Del Mar describes 
ness all there is to be seen 
importance he visited, and 
a good deal of information 
tourist in India. 

" His notes on men and 
them are in some cases of spec! 

Aberdeen Free Preea 

“All come within the range of the cor.i- 
prehetudve tour, and all are subject' 
iamresting description, reminiscence 
remark.” 



Glasgow News 

" The result of Mr. Del Mar's travels an 
researches has been a book which should l> 
of great use to intending travellers in ot 
great def^dency.” 

r ■ 

Glasgow Herald 

" Mr. Del Mar not only tells what th< 
country is, and describes the interests an’ 
activities of its people, but also arrests ac 
enchains the attention with apposite historica 
summaries and serviceable passages of pic 
torial delineation. 

" Always strong and luminous in bis man 
ner of presentment, the author *occasional1 
rises to a strain of simple but captivatin 
eloquence—as, for example, when he find 
himself by • the cradle of the gods,' or receive 
inspiration from the scenes of the Mutiny ci 
the captivating grace of the Taj Mahal—anr 
in all cases, whatever may be his mood, h 
conveys the impression of one who speaks r 
first band, and reveals the trained methof 
of a penetrating and sure observation." 

The Field 

” Mr. Del Mar strikes out rather a ne 
line, and in this volume shows ver^ clear 
and concisely how most of the great mom 
ments and famous’ sights of India, fro- 
Madura in the south to the Khaibar Pasi 
the north-west frontier, may be seen in t> 
weeks' tour. 

■ ■; The concluding chapter of i t,e ho;v, 
great many useful an-; 
ibqut such things asrai' avlravf*' 
tV^tfe best time of t • ' , ; ' 

ilgMidd be well ot ,tc . . 
visitor careful’ fc.h'd' 

m j—„ — —jp., ms'i’iy tti, 

inr .’I this work { sufi,,.” 

ritti-n in .i ^ery • le-.ir . 
in . this »' yi. 

il tr 1—'tico. tfin - 

atuaci'l fresh i’.*-. ■ 

inrtency. will 
’.-sts 1 nre ... I 

nx.it^ n.. • 

ilseir:^s> o it, ,v 
-jn t'i S’,'.'as r ueh a-. f'^S!'. 

tniic * ' 'f. 

.r t 'ijnerous ill wt-au ; 

It’ ’V ; ’icNigrapbj jrn f’Wni. 

t.+'Utn.iis a .Ri’y np . . n. 

erthi.in’‘- .'I'Ut '.t ■’ r- 
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